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Ready This Week 


RALPH CONNOR’S NEW BOOK 





2 November 1902 


First Edition 50,000 


Glengarry School Days 


By Author of ‘‘ Black Rock,’’ ‘‘ The Sky Pilot,’’ etc. Ullustrated, $1.25 


We see here the old-fashioned backwoods schoolmaster, 


them almost to resent the restrictions of the winter school. 


his struggles with the grown and growing lads, whose summer life of freedom led 
You will live over again the spelling-match, the examination, the “scraps” of 


school-day life. It is a Ralph Connor book. What more can be said ? 





A Vivid 







Third Edition 
A True Story of Indian Life 


Two Wilderness 
Voyagers 


By Franklin Welles Calkins 
Cloth, $1.50 


T he author of ‘The Mississippi Bubble” 
says: ‘Mr. Calkins has done something 
new He gives us Indians, but they are not 
merely buckskinned manikins. He gives us 
the West, but he does it without pose. 
Moreover, he gives us a story, a white story 












tragic, pi 
torn from 


Occupation of the Great 
Salt Lake Basin 


By Order of the 


By Alfred H. He 
12mo, cloth, illustrated. $1.50 
He writes with conviction and with a 
commendable reserve power. There is 
nothing lurid or sensational or over- 
drawn about his picture—it is simply 


of the previous attempts is worthy of be- 
ing placed in the same class with this 


Third Edition 
Mormon Story of the 

























Fourth Edition 
By Author of Fishin’ Jimmy 


Aunt Abby’s 
Neighbors 


By Annie Trumbull Slosson 
Fully Illustrated, l2mo, cloth, $1 





Prophet 













Aunt Abby is a sweet, nobly generous 
New England woman, without narrow- 
ness and without cant; moreover 
she has a little twinkle of dry hu- 
mor even when she feels deeply. 


itiful, heart-rending—a page 
the story of a ruined life, None 






done in red.” 





Just Ready 


By Author of ‘‘How They Kept 
The Faith’’ 


Fool’s Gold 


A STUDY OF VALUES 


A Novel by Annie Raymond 
Stillman. $1.50 

The sign over the door ‘“ Fool’s Gold” is 
an enticing one you will say, and you will 
not meet with disappointment should you 
step over the threshold, The author has 
devised a plot that is out of the ordinary, 
chosen characters that are by no means 
hum-drum, and displayed an unusual skill 
in untangling so many seemingly hopeless 
webs, evolving so much happiness in the end. 
— Boston Transcript. 


NEW YORK 


158 FIFTH AVENUE 













really stre-g story.—Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 










Fourth Edition 


Those Black 
Diamond Men 


A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. 





By William F. Gibbons. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


It isa series of dramatic human scenes, 
sometimes with thrilling incidents, some- 
times of tragic intensity, sometimes 
touched with humor. The volume is 
written from plain heartfelt interest in 
the “black diamond” men, its characters 
are typical, and the brisk action of the 
story holds the-<attention firmly.—The 
Outlook. 


CHICAGO 


63 WASHINGTON STREET 











Janet Ward 
























—The Outlook. 





Second Edition 


A College Girl’s Story 





A DAUGHTER 
OF THE MANSE 










By Margaret E. Sangster 
Cloth, $1.50 






Mrs. Sangster is now so well 
known that her books need no 
advertisement. “Janet Ward” 
is the story of a girl’s life, of the 
sort she understands so well, 
Simple, natural, full of sweet ex- 
periences.— Commercial Adver- 











tiser. 





TORONTO 


27 RICHMOND ST. W. 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 











New Books for the Christmas Scason 








WANTED: A CHAPERON 
By PAUL LEICESTER Forp, author of 

‘‘Janice Meredith,’’ etc. Illustra- 

tions in color by Christy, $2.00 


The last story by PAUL LEICESTER ForRD. 
The volume is beautifully illustrated, printed, 
and bound, and should prove a most acceptable 
gift-book. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF JAMES MARTINEAU 


By JAMES DRUMMOND, M A., LL.D., 
Hon. Litt.D. And a Su: vey of his Phil- 
osophical Work by C. B. Upton, B. A: 
B. Se. 2 vols., illustrated, Net $8 00 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 

Illustrated, $1.50 

“There is some very clever writing in the 

book, epigrammatic in places and everywhere 

clever. Itis a book to be enjoyed throughout.” 
—Washington Star. 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING 


By MARIE CORELLI, author of ‘‘ The 
Master Christian,” etc. With bor- 
ders printed in colors. Net $1 50 


A revival of the old-time Christmas “ Annual,” 
so popular some years ago. Beautifuily printrd 
and bound, altogether making a handsome 
Christmas book. 


A SONG OF A SINGLE NOTE 


By AMELIA E, BARR, author of ‘‘ The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon,” ete. $150 
A charming love-story of early New York, pos- 

sessing all the charm that has made Mrs. Barr’s 

books so popular. 


“TEMPORAL POWER” 


By MARIE CORELLI, author of ‘‘The 
Master Christian,”’ etc. $1 50 


“That Marie Corelli has power to write, to 
write powerfully, forcibly, masterfully, no one 
can deny after reading ‘Temporal Power.”— 
Current Literature. 


UNDER THE TREES 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE, author of 
**My Study Fire,” etc. Illustrations 
in photogravure by Hinton. Net $2.00 


“This charming work is a complete literary 
picture, one that arouses our admiration, and 
everybody should read it. It is splendidly illus- 
trated aud decorated.”—Boston Times. 


THE HOMELY VIRTUES 


By IAN MACLAREN, author of “ Beside 
the Bonnie Brier Bush.’’ | Net $1 00 
A series of timely articles on such topics as 
Kindness,” ‘ Thrift,’ ‘Courtesy,’ ‘ Grati- 
tude,” ete. 


PAUL KELVER 


By JEROME K. JEROME, author of 
‘‘Three Men in a Boat,” ete. $1.50 


“*PAUL KELVER’ is carefully written. Ittells 
an interesting story well. It is decidedly the 
strongest and the most artistic thing that Mr. 
Jerome has ever done.” —-Philadelphia Record. 





Publishers * < 





Dodd, Mead & Company 


372 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Scribner's Books for Holiday Giving 















THE BLUE FLOWER || THE LITTLE WHITE 
. : BIRD 





HENRY 


THE NEW NOVEL 
VAN DYKE oA 
Author of “The Ruling J. M. BARRIE 
Passion ” The J/nterior, (Chicago) : 
“The sweetest, most delicately fanci- 


writing one can possibly conceive.” 


70th 1,000 ful, most exquisitely whimsical bit of a 


One of the most beautiful XN. Y. Times Saturday Review : 
Holiday Gifts imaginable. “ Barrie at his best.” 
New York Commercial Advertiser: 
Elaborately illustrated “There can be no question that this is Mr. Barrie at his 
in full colur. $1.60 best.” $1.50 





20th Thousand 


BY 


Bishop ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S Maktie D. 


Potter CELEBRATED BOOKS Babcock 


The Citizen | Wild . ‘ Lives Thoughts 





in his Rela- A . | ; f for 
tion to the nimals Be? Oo Every-Day 
Industrial I Have : the Living 
° ° —< From the spoken and 
Situation K ~: é H d written words of 
ties: hi ade nown unte Maltbie D. Babcock 
(Postage 10 cents) : ‘ . * & 3 i $1.00 net 
, 200 illustrations - 200 illustrations (Postage 10 cents) 

f f direct _ eee $2.00 $1.75 net (postage 15 cts.) “ Uplifting and en- 
il to the MORE THAN A QUARTER MILLION —— as few books 


A Captured 


THOMAS 
NELSON 
PAGE 
An exquisite story for 
children 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
IN FULL COLOR 


75 cents 





JAMES 
WHITCOMB 
RILEY 


Every Poem a new Poem 
More than 100 illustrations in line 
and half tone. 
An Exquisite Holiday Gift 


Beautifully presented, $1.20 net 
(Postage 8 cents) 








4 New Books of 
A New Book for Girls Exploration and Travel 
UNKNOWN MEXICO 


2 Very Successful 
Novels 
CAPTAIN 





= Ci MACKLI N hat a Girl Can ake 2 iadiuaaaies eomaneed extra) 
eek BY , 
a> Sno And Do THROUGH HIDDEN 
Harding NEW IDEAS FOR WORK AND PLAY By Francis H. Nichols 
Davis BY $3.50 net (postage 18 cents) 
Illustrated, $1.50 ALL THE RUSSIAS 
LINA BEARD and ADELIA B. BEARD ioe: Seatac 
The Fortunes of FO « ny Re 26 cents) 


31 chapters—4o04 pages—71I2 pictures 


OLIVER HORN An invaluable new book, by the authors of “ The Ameri- ACROSS COVETED 


BY can Girl’s Handy Book.” LANDS 
F, Hopkinson Smith $1.60 net (postage 16 cents) By A. H. Savage Landor 
Illustrated, $1.50 $7.50 net 





NEW YORK 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, _ - 
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HOLIDAYEBOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 





A POCKETFUL OF POSIES 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. With attractive il- 
lustrations by Fanny Y. Cory. 
“Such a gift has not come to the children since Stevenson’s 
death.” $1.00 net. Postage 9 cents. 


MISS MUFFET’S CHRISTIIAS PARTY 
By SAMUEL Il. CROTHERS. Profusely illustrated 
by Olive I. Long. 

A gathering of the heroes and heroines from the happy books of 
childhood into a charming story. $1.00 net. Postage 8 cents. 


LOIS MALLET’S DANGEROUS GIFT 


By TMIARY CATHERINE LEE. Frontispiece by 
W. L. Taylor. 
The story of a beautiful (Juaker girl. The Chicago 7rilune says: 
“The book is a gem.” 85 cents net. Postage 7 cents. 


By NORA A. SMITH. Illustrated by A. F. Schmitt. 

“Quite the pleasantest and most interesting book any little girl 
could wish for—well written and sunny tempered.”’—Kansas City 
Star. 85 cents net. Postage 8 cents. 


UNDER COLONIAL COLORS 


By EVERETT T. TOFLINSON. Illustrated by Clyde 
- Deland. 
“A spirited story, one of the best written by Mr. Tomlinson.’’— 
Boston Advertiser. $1.20 net. Postage 15 cents. 


THE CHAMPION 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. With a Fron- 
tispiece by Alice B. Stephens. 
“ The ‘champion’ has real boy fun and recklessness in him, and is 
intensely alive.”—The Outlook. $1.20 net. Postage 11 cents. 





BEST ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES 





BRENDA’S COUSIN AT 
RADCLIFFE 

Story of Coll irls’ Life. By 

Sto-ies of the Revolution. By oe “eat g to cnthall of 

JOHN PRESTON TRUE. Illus “Brenda, Her School and Her 

trated. 12mo, $1.20 net (post- Club ” Illustrated by Alice Barber 

paid $1.32). Stephens. 12mo, $1.20 net (post- 


aid $1.33). 
THE ADVENTURES OF P'#*® 
TORQUA NATHALIE’S CHUM 
A Robinson Crusoe-like Story of By ANNACHAPIN Ray, the favorite 
Adventure. By CHARLES F. author of “ Teddy: "Her Book ” 
HovupER. Illustrated. 12mo, etc. Illustrated. 
$1 20 net (postpaid $1.34). net (postpaid $1.31). 


The Princess Kallisto and Other Tales of the Fairies 
Delightful stories of distinct educational value. By WILLIAM DANA 

OacuTtT. Illustrated by Harriette Amsden, in color. 4to, $2.00 net. 
(postpaid $2.24). 


CATHARINE’S PROXY 

A Story of sSchool-girl Life. By 
MyrA SAWYER HAMLIN, author 
of * Nan at Camp Chicopee.” mt Girl of Virginia,” etc. [lus- 
Illustrate i. 12mo0, $1.20 net trated. Pa $120 net (post- 
(postpaid $1.31). paid $13 


FOXY THE FAITHFUL GRANDMA'S GIRLS 
Another Animal and Nature Tale. i 
By Lity F. WESSELHOEFT, A Removes ytd vag! fl Mis- 
author of ‘Sparrow the Tramp.” chievous ris. y HELEN 
etc. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.20 Morris. Illustrated. 12mo, 
net (postpaid $1.32). $1.20 net (postpaid $1.31). 
IN THE GREEN FOREST 
A Fascinating! Fairy Story, writtea and illustrated by KATHARINE 
Py LE, author of “The Christmas Angel,” * As the Goose Flies ” ete. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.66. 


POLLY’S SECRET A DORNFIELD SUMMER 


s , he Kennebec. B A Story of Boarding School Girls. 
ee ee 7 By MARY MURKLAND HALEY. 


ON GUARD! AGAINST 
TORY AND TARLETON 


The Third in the Stuart Schuyler 


JACK AND HIS ISLAND 


A ty of the War of 1812. By 
ucy M. THRUSTON, author of 


T2mor$1-20nef (postpaid, 1.82), dllusteated, | 12mo, $1.20 “net 
LITTLE WOMEN AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL 


By Louisa M. AtcotrT. With 1 
full-page pictures by Jessie Wik 
cox Smith. 

Uniform with “ Little Men.” Illustrated 


By Loursa M. ALcoTT, With 15 
full-page illustrations by Alice 
Barber St-phens. 

Crown 8vo, gilt top. $2 00 each. 
by Reginald B. Birch. 








Send for an Illustrated Holiday Catalogue to 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park Street, Boston 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 








NEW BOOKS 


By Eminent Authors 


LOUDS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. The King’s Stewards. 12mo. 315 pp. $1 25. 
‘Live, practical, to date.”—Rel. Telescope. ‘‘Reach the con- 


science, please the sala and touch the heart.”—Watchword. “ No page 
dull; every one touches life.’—Morning Star. “ Readable to people who 
would seldom read a sermon.”’—Outlook. “ Interestin, beautifully 


rinted and bound ”—H’/d and Pres. “ Vigorous, direct, ntensely prac- 
ical.”’—Bait. Methodist. 
Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, »- D. Recollections of a Long Life. 

Illust. 35% pp. $1.50 net 

~ sr nnenetng life story *z Congregational Work. * Not a a line in 
the. book.”—Hxaminer. “ Well worth a second reading.”—N. Y. Sun. 

Like his conversations, frank and friendly.”-—Chicago Tribune. 
JAMES STALKER, D.D. The Seven Cardinal Virtues. 12mo. 75 cts, 
uae. MacNAIR WRIGHT. Studies in Hearts. 12mo. 192 pp. Illus- 
trated. 75 cts. 

** Each one has a heart message.” —Watchword. “She excelsin char- 
acter study.”—Chr. Observer. “Simple, touching ; full of feeling, well 
told.”—Cong. “A good book for home reading.”—Morning Star. “ In- 
structive stories of high moral tone.” —Relig. Telescope. 

ANDREW MURRAY. Key tothe Missionary Problem. 204 pp. 75 cts. 
A ringing, earnest, com elling utterance on the mission of the 
church.” —Chr. Guardian. rightly written ; sure to interest.”—Zion’s 
Herald. “ An appeal to the aan soul.”’—Rel. Telescope, 
DINEDALE 74.9 Ome: Neglected People of the Bible. 

“ Brimful of suggestions and thoughts.”’--Standard. ‘‘ Mr. Young excels 
as an expositor.”—Outlook. “ Each discourse practical.”—Morning Star. 
Rev. OLIVER J A. KINGSBURY. The Spiritual Life. 12mo. 117 pp. 50 cts. 

“Well written; practical.”—Ref. Ch. Messenger. “ Plain, practical 
plea.” — Watchword. 

HENRY M. KING, D.D. Why We Believe the Bible. 12mo. 222 pp. $1.00. 

A strong, conservative Christian apologetic by a scholarly man who knows 


his subject. 
The Glory and Joy of the Resurrection. 


JAMES PATON, D. D. 

227 pp Cloth, $1.06 

Anearnest Siienes thisgreattheme. Thoughtful, devoutand stirring. 

EVELYS EVERETT GREEN. Alwyn Ravendale. 12mo. 375 pp. Illus- 
A fascinating story of the growth and development of a boy into a noble 

young manhood. 

Mrs. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. Elmcove. 12mo. 334 pp. Ilust. $1 26. 

. A delightful story by a eae author 

evs. A.R. BUCKLAND, M and oe MULLING M.A. Missionar 

Speakers’ Manual 2mo- "368 p J: : 3 

on) ———" useful compendium of help to my = concerning, mission- 

my oY STOOKE. Little Maid Marigold. 12mo. 223 pp. Illus- 

‘ The story of rs pre et young girl, who won the hearts of all with whom she 

vecaiie associated. 

CYRIL GREY. For Crownand Covenant. 12mo. 320 pp. Illust. $1.00. 
A stirring story of the days of the Covenanters. 

we 3 rv PERISTIARITY ; or, The Quran and the Bible. 


12mo. 


12mo. 280 pp. 


12mo. 


12mo. 225 


CHARLES A. S. Peer. Railroading with Christ. 12mo. 80 pp. 
Illustrated. 365 ¢ 
MARTHA BURR BANKS. , bam Dimple’s Christmas Celebration. 85 


pp. Illustrated. 50 ct 
A charming story for Ay oat young. 
SENT POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


New York Cincinnati Boston Chicago San Francisco 





An Entirely S ( H () () L With 212 
New Book Illustrations 
by the Author () f TH k by Charles 
of the Famous Copeland 
WOOD Wy OODS No book of 


Some Life Studies of | its kind so 


Animal Instincts and 


Animal Training 
By beautifully 


William J. Long 


Large sq.12mo. Cover stamped in full gold. 380 pages. 
$1.50 net. 


FOLK 
SERIES 


(60,000 copies 
sold) 


fully and 


illustrated 














BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


75) BEASTS OF __frowisormeain] 
THE FIELD |“peiuntran” 
BEES Mitiay | RACE 


* | illustrate - Lirt - 


FOWLS OF 
THE AIR 


A companion volume to 
‘Beasts of the Field.’’ 
322 pages - - - $1.75 |_+' 


Both books neatly boxed together, $3.50 














Ginn & Company, Publishers 
29 Beacon St., Boston 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 








Published this week 


DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S 
MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS 


Undoubtedly the most generally interesting and informing 
biographical work published this fall. Dr. HALg&’s life has 
been in touch with nearly every socially prominent man 
or movement for many years. 


In two volumes, profusely illustrated, | 


Cloth, 85.00 net (postage 40 cents). 


DR. HILLIS’S 
THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS 


By the Pastor of Plymouth Chureh, Brooklyn, is an inspirit- 
ing study of victory over life's troubles and of the elements 


of personal success. 
Cloth, with decorative cover and special 
page borders, 81.50 net (postage 16 cents). 


JACOB A: RIIS’S 
THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM 


Uniform with “The Making of an American,” by the author 
of ‘How the Other ualf Lives,” ete. Must interest every 
one whose home city contains a tenement district. Pro- 


fusely illustrated. 
Second edition now printing. Cloth, 


8vo, $2.00 net (postage 25 cents). 
“Will have practically a world-wide interest and value.’’— 
Leslie’s Weekly. 
“Here is a man who does not theorize, 
words will be found of intense interest.’ 
ture. 


but knows. ... His 


—Current Litera- | 


DR. FAIRBAIRN’S 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


By ANDREW MARTIN FAIRBAIRN, D. D., LL. D., Principal 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, author-of “Christ in Modern 
Theology.” 


JOHN FISKE’S 


ESSAYS: HISTORICAL 
AND LITERARY 


Is perhaps the most important book of the year, containing 
the most representative work MR. FISKE has left. 
Second edition now printing. Cloth, 
Svo, 84.00 net (postage 40 cents). 


MISS ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS’S 
ENGLISH PLEASURE GARDENS 


Invaluable to those who would develop a style suited to 


special needs, Profusely illustrated. 
Cloth, 8vo, 84.00 net (postage 20 cents). 


Mme. LEHMANN’S 
HOW TO SING (Meine Gesangskunst) 


Translated by RICHARD ALDRICH. Is at once thoroughly 


practical and vastly entertaining even to those who are not 
singers. 


Third edition. 583 pages. 8vo. 
Cloth, 83 50 net (postage 24 cents). 


Cloth, 12mo, 81.50 net (postage 13 cents). 








Publishers 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY co sur ave.New vor 

















Bright, Wholesome, New Books 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 





EACH HANDSONELY BOUND IN CLOTH AND FINELY ILLUSTRATED. THE BEST POSSIBLE CHRISTIAS GIFTS 











THE YOUNG VOLCANO EXPLORERS 


Or, American Boys in the West Indies 
Second volume of the Pan-American Series. By EDWARD STRATE- 
MEYER. Price $1.00 net (postage 12 cents). 
Full account of the eruption of Mount Pelee in connection with the adven- 
tures of the boy heroes. 


MARCHING ON NIAGARA 
Or, the Soldier Boy of the Old Frontier 
mes volume of the Colonial Series. By Epwarp STRATEMEYER. 
12 mo. $1.00 net (postage 13 cents). 
__The book isa great tre vat in the hands of any boy.— The Christian Endeavor Wor ld. 


4 LOST ON THE ORINOCO 


Or, American Boys in Venezuela 

By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Decorated’cover. $1.00 net (postage 13 
cents). 

Boys ought to read a book like this, and will be eager to do so when they are 

brought within reach. — Episcopal Ree order ( Philadelphic a). 


CRUISING ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 
Or, a Summer’s Vacation in Historic Waters 

Third volume of the St. Lawrence Series. By EK. T. TOMLINSON. 
net (postage 15 cents). 


Dr. Tomlinson always writes with a purpose “true to life 
time time inspiring to the best in all things. —Boston Beacon. 


"and at the same 


TOM WINSTONE “WIDE AWAKE sie 


By ‘‘MARTHA JAMES,” author of ‘My Friend Jim.” Cloth. 80 cents 
(postage 12 cents). 
Tom is the sort of a boy that other boys will like to read about.—/foston Hom 


Journal. 


IN THE DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


Third volume of the Makers of England Series. 
PAN, Ph D. Illustrated from famous paintings. 





age 8 cents). 
The author's knowledge of bygone meee is convincing, her style charmingly 


one and the light she throws on domestic habits of real value.— Outlook (New | 
York). | children.—Bookseller (Chicago). 


$1.20 | 


A GIRL OF THIS CENTURY 


By MARY G. DARLING. $1.00 net (postage 12 cents). 
It is sensible and womanly.—American Ecclesiastical Review. 


BRAVE HEART ELIZABETH 
A Story of the Ohio Frontier 


Second volume of the Brave Heart Series. By ADELE E, THOMPSON. 
Cloth. $1.00 net (postage 12 cents). 
The story has all the verve and dash which have become common features 
of tales of Revolutionary period.— Outlook (New York). 


A Girl in Earnest 
By S. JENNIE SMITH. $1.00 net (postage 12 cents). 


Madge is as wise as she is earnest, and her success comes to her because of 
great and genuine merit.—Soston /ournal. 


RANDY AND HER FRIENDS 


Third volume of the Randy Books. By AMY BROOKS. 80 cents net 
(postage 10 cents). 
The gréat merit of this series is the absence of the silly and feeble-willed 


| parents with ill mannered and slangy — — Times tan a 


By EvA MARCH Tar- | 


neemeneneceapealia By Epna A. Foster, Editor Children’s Page, Youth’s Companion. 


By NINA RHOADES, author of “Only Dollie.” 80 ceats net (postage 10 
cents). 
The heroine ~a little blind girl—is winning, patient and very girlish, and her 
good fortune seems the proper reward for her patience and allliction.— Congre- 
gattonahst (Boston). 


HORTENSE, A DIFFICULT CHILD 


80 


cents net (postage 10 cents). 
‘fhe story is vivacious and full of charm for older readers as well as for 








‘Ask any Bookseller si oath Send for our te ‘IMlustrated Holiday Coteus 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON 
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WILDE’S 
BIBLE 
PICTURES 


Our pictures are conceded to be the most satis- 
factory issued, from every standpoint. We have 
spared neither money nor labor to procure the 
finest possible subjects, and then these have 
been reproduced with extreme care. We are 
constantly adding to our listnew subjects, many 
of which can be used in connection with the 
International or any special series of Sunday- 


school lessons. 

Price, one cent each, id. Send for 
circular giving full ist o oP epee A ( o> 
orders for less than ten copies received. ) 
Size of cards, 6 x 8 inches. 

Note: We also sell Wilde’s Bible Pictures 
mounted on heavy gray mat, 7 x 9 inches, beveled 
edges, 5 cents eac hy #4. .00 per 100; plain edges, 
4 cents each, lots of 25 or more,3 cents. Postage 
at the rate of 3 cents each. Picture catalog free. 


Colorgraphs 


This, our new set of pictures, consists of repro- 
ductions of the masterpieces of both ancient and 
modern masters. This series of pictures is far 
in advance of anything which has ever been 
brought before the public, for not only are they 
reproductions in form, but even the very color- 
ings of the masterpieces themselves are repro- 
duced in all their richness and beauty. 

From time to time the appended list will be 
enlarged. 

The size of the card is about 7 x 10 inches. 
Each picture is enclosed in a neat portfolio. 
Price of the Colorgraph is 35c. ea., tpaid. 


MADONNA aL GRAN DUCA. By Raphael 
ST. CECILIA By Raphael 
MADONNA OF “THE CHAI IR -_ By Raphael 
MARY’S VISIT To ELIZABETH. By Albertinelli 
CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN By Botticelli 
MADONNA AND CHILD . ° y Murillo 
ST. ANTHONY Sad PADUA -_ By Murillo 
HOLY FAMIL - « By Andrea dei Sarto 


Raphael’s Cartoons 


These seven cartoons are in South Kensington 
Museum, London. They illustrate scenes in the 
lives of St. Paul and St. Peter. Ever since these 
magnificent desigus were rescued by Rubens and 
restored to the art world, a special interest has 
been felt in them, because they are believed to 
be entirely the work of ‘s own hands. 

We take pleasure in offering fine “4 eae 
of these cartoons, each printed o: plate 
paper, 7x9 inches in size, and aoceen panied b 
an able description ; all being — ina clo 
portfolio. Price, 50 cents, postpai 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 





“The Two Ends of the Sunday-School” 


The greatest present demand of the Sunday-school ts for better lessons for 
the Primary Department and for Bible Classes. 


The Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Lessons 


whose remarkable success for the past twelve years 
proves their adaptability to the needs of all schools. 


This demand ts met by 





Primary Department 

The Demand: Lessons adapted to 
children, interesting, and a pleasure 
to teach. 

The Supply: The stories and great 
truths of the Bible in six courses of 
three grades each, with an excellent 
Teacher's Helper: 

I. OLD TESTAMENT HEROES 
2. GOSPEL STORIES 

3. NEW TESTAMENT STORIES 
4. OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 
5. STORIES ABOUT JESUS 





6. STORIES ABOUT THE APOSTLES 


Schools usi ng 
1 ever had.’ 
me.” “Secure the best spiritual results,” etc. 


THIS SYSTEM ALSO INCLUDES EQUALLY GOOD LESSONS FOR THE MAIN SCHOOL. 


these lessons no longer talk about their needs, but about their successes. “The best 
“Scholars greatly interested.” “Class rapidly filling up.” “A revelation to 


These lessons have put new life into many schools. 
them 


Bible Classes 

The Demand: Lessons to awaken 
thought, stimulate interest, and give 
instruction. 

The Supply: Six courses of practical, 
ethical, and doctrinal lessons, in the 
form of Topics for Discussion, with 
abundant aids to study: 

1. OLD TESTAMENT TEACHINGS 
2. GOSPEL TEACHINGS 

3. APOSTOLIC TEACHINGS 

4. THE TEACHINGS OF CHRIST 
5. FOUNDATION TRUTHS 

6. DOCTRINES AND DUTIES 


Pastors, superintendents, and teachers anxious 





for the welfare of their scholars are invited to 





Bible Study Publishing Company 


copies free. Address 


95 South Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Sp 
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MERICAN History and the 
men who made it 





Builders of 


the Republic 





Concise, Interesting, Accurate. 
Large 12mo. Illustrated, net $2. 


James Pott & Co., - - New York. 








INSPIRING 


genial good sense 
fations:” '—Outlook. 


and the peop: 


Thegbook is one to be strongly commended.” 


REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 
Quiet Talks With Earnest People 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


“A succession of brief conversations in a plain but pithy, bright 
and breezy way, -_ a. up the whole situation with a large and 


Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


“It appeals to each reader’s good sense and finds corroboration 
there at er oe Ministers may well read it for their own benefit, 
will be glad to read it to see what good 

to the ministers.”— Herald and Presbyter. 


Doctrine and Deed 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


“ A volume of sermons is generally dry, but this is an exception. 
Strong, inspiring. true, these sermons 
—Boston Transcript. 


For sale by Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price 


BOOKS BY 


k deserves wide reading in all denomi- 


advice is given 


deserve a wide circulation. 

















WHAT 


Church Hymns .» 
Gospel Songs 


CHURCH 
IS TO ALL Ce RVICES 


Poung People’s 
Songs of Praise 


YOUNG 
1S To ALL cadena 
EETINGS 
Eaeb, 25c. Send for pee samples 





THE BIGLOW 4 MAIN CO., new vonne cnicaco 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


426-8 West Broadway, New York 











T™ PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Full Courses. Practical Discipline. For in- 
formation write to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “Wags.” 


Home school for ue 3 y-five boys. 2 
teat a A. M., Principal. 





MASSAOCBUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, W-tis, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Field Hockey. 
Mrs. E. P, UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 








for Girls 
Besident pupils, $1,000. The Cambridge School , 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.¥., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


SPECIAL BOOK BARGAIN No. 5 


DR. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE’S 
charming book entitled 


CHRIST HIMSELF 


Pp. 168. Published at $1.00. We offer the balance 
of the edition while they last at 45 cents each, 


postpaid. 

This is pores) the choicest book from the pen of 
the beloved Cambridge pastor. Being attractively 
bound, it makes a very —e and sppropriats 
Christmas gift. (These special bargains 
offered from time to time are worthy of careful 
attention. They are seldom printed more than 


once.) 


sosron The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager. 
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GRADED 


ILLUSTRATED 


LESSON QUARTERLIES 


For over a quarter of a century these quarterlies have been conceded 


to be unexcelled. Dr. Peloubet personally supervises the editing of 
them, and each sub-editor is an authority in his sphere. The adapta- 


tion of the lesson theme to the wnderstanding and requirements of 
pupils ranging in age from the chfid to the mature student exacts 
the careful grading, according to the development of the mind it is 


intended to help. 


TEACHERS’ QUARTERLIES 


Very popular with progressive teachers because exceedingly helpful in 
fitting the mind to present the lesson to the scholar with that vivid- 
ness and clearness which hold the pupil’s interest. 


Home Department. Quarterly 


The most advanced in its class. 


Rich in thought and helpful to a 


most satisfactory degree. Contains full page of illustrative explana- 
tions upon the lessons, besides the regular matter. 

BEAR IN MIND:— These quarterlies are the crowning result of 
long experience in this special field. They are tried and true, and 
have won the favor of all classes of evangelical teachers and superin- 


tendents, as well as scholars. 
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FOR SAMPLES AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
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Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue Free 


The following titles are selected from an. unusually inter- 


esting list of autumn books. 


Send for new fall catalogue. 





WILLIAS1 MORRIS, 
Poet, Craftsman, Socialist 
By EvisaBeTH L. Cary. 8vo. Illus, 
et $3.50. 


SONNETS FROM THE 
PORTUGUESE 


Decorated and illustrated in color by 
MARGARET ARMSTRONG. 12m0, $2.00; 
gold stamped satin, $4.00. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING 


With 31 photogravures after Gustav Doré. 
12mo. 2vols. $3.50. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
COLORADO RIVER 


By F. S. DELLENBAUGH. 
Net $3.50. 


‘FAMOUS HOMES” SERIES 


A new and beautiful Lisrary EDITION 

of these magnificent volumes. Royal 

8vo. 2volsina box. Net $7.50. 

The set includes: ‘‘ Famous Homes of 
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*¢ More Famous Homes of Great Britain ”’ 


8vo. Illus. 
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The ablest livi 
25 cents: at kstore 


THE WHITMAN STORY reernn: 


By Myron ELLs, D.D. A reply to recent criticism by 
authority on the history of the Northwest. 
tional House, Boston, 


ongre; 
+ alla Walla, Wn. 


Cc 
and Statesman Pub. Co, 





“CHOSEN” 


By Mrs. Constans L. Goodell 
Bound in white. Price 60 cents net. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 

















The American Bible Society 


. -BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
A Great Variety of Bibles, Testaments and Scripture Portions at 


For Missionary and 
Benevolent Work. 


COST PRICES. 


Price Lists Free 
on Applieation. 
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Religious Notices 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

Pastors of Congregational churches outside of 
Chicago. Please send us street numbers of all members | 
of —_ church who have removed to Chicago. We will 
either find them ourselves, if in our neighborhood, or 
give addresses to other churches which will do the same 
thing. Help us to care for absent members of your own 
churches. Address New England Church, 14 Delaware 
Place, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and ee temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels | 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and | 
Life Boat. | 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and | 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to | 
the main office of the society at New York. | 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight | 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. | 
Additional lines ten cents each per tnsertion. 
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To Free Plants From 
Insect Pests. 


Dissolve one ounce of Ivory Soap in one 
gallon of water, Or in that proportion. 
Spray thoroughly, or better still, dip the 
plants into the solution; let the plants 
stand for half an hour, then shower: 
them with clear water. The propor- 
tions given are for plants having a firm 
foliage, roses, carnations and the like. 
For soft-leaved plants add one-half 
more water. The Ivory Soap solution 
is less apt to injure the plants, is safer 
in every way, and is more certainly 
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Wanted. A farm, about 150 to 250 acres. Send | 
sarticulars with photograph if possible. Address H. R. | 
Martin, Lorimor, Io. 





Wanted, by a middle-aged woman of refinement ana 
much experience,a position as mother’s assistant in care 
of home and children. Address H. P., 18 Stoughton | 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduate of Waltham Hospital wishes position 
in family or institution. Has had long experience as | 





effective than Paris green or hellebore. 





housekeeper, matron and purse. Address A. M. 47, care | 
The Congregationalist. | 


Rooms and Board. A family of two ladies can 
accommodate with rooms and board two or three per- | 
sons. Location excellent. On N. Y.,N. H. & H.R. R., 
seventy minutes’ from New York. References given 
and required. Address Box 104, Darien, Ct. | 


} 
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Distinguishing Features of the 


THOMAS INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE | 
are the ‘* Self-Collecting | 
Tray’’ and Instantaneous | 
Filler.’’ Bestsystem for large 
churches. Send for trial outfit 
for your next communion. Ad 
dress THOMAS COMMUNIUN 
SERVIcE Co., Box 332, Lima, O 










Glowing pen 
pictures of the stovied cities 
and venezable cuins of the 


Mediterranean 


Particularly interesting to persons con- 
templating the Mediterranean trip. 
Beautifully illustrated. All Bookstores, 
, JAMES POTTY & CO., 
New York. 









CAPTAIN 
MACKLIN 


The brilliant new novel by 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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In Twenty Years 
THE : 


Remington 
TYPEWRITER 


has saved the world enough 
labor to build an Empire. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


(Remington Typewriter Company) 


327 Broadway, - - New York 











The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822. 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
$7,800,000 








The Company is a legal depositary for moneys paid into 
Court, and is ‘authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary capac- 
ities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and 
other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar of 
Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to 
check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. 
Acts as Agent for the transaction of any approved financial 


business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


James Stillman, Moses Taylor Pyne, 


Samuel Sloan 


William Waldorf Astor, Henry A. C. Taylor, 8. S. Palmer, 
D. O. Mills, D. H. King, Jr., Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Robert F. Ballantine, Robert C. Boyd, John L. Riker, 


Daniel 8. Lamont, 
Henry Hentz, 

H. Van R. Kennedy, 
Archibald D. Russell, 
P. A. Valentine. 


Franklin D. Locke, 
George F. Baker, 

A. G. Agnew, 

Charles A. Peabody, 
Hugh D. Auchineloss, 


ce olden 
William Rowland, 
Edward R. Bacon, 
Henry H. Rogers, 
Edwin 8. Marston, 
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Event and Comment 


Our New Serial 


Early in December The 
Congregationalist will be- 
gin the publication of a 
\ serial story by Rev. David 
>) N. Beach, D. D., entitled 
The Annie Laurie Mine. 
It deals trenchantly with 
the modern industrial and 
-eeDnomic struggle and at 
the same time is a genuine 
love story, suffused with 
an intense and virile re- 
ligious spirit. The scenes 4re laid in Colorado and 
Scotland, and the fresh breath of the Rockies and 
the fragrance of the heathcr give the story charm 
and power. Once begun it is sure to hold the inter- 
est until the last sentence. It is distinctively a 
modern story, throbbing with the characteristic life 
of America.as we find it today in Colorado and New 
York, while the Scottish background contributes a 
piquant element and helps to give it a cosmopolitan 
quality. ‘ 

We are giad to introduce Dr. Beach to our readers 
in this réle of a story-writer. Itis his first venture 
in extended fiction. The underlying substance of 
the serial was read to his Denver congregation on 
successive Sunday evenings last winter, but since 
then the material has been entirely recast, 
thoroughly revised and adapted to the written form 
Dr. Beach’s gifts as a preacher, 
author and man of affairs are well known by the 
denomination in which he has figured prominently 
for the last twenty years. He has written more 
than one valuable article for this paper and we an- 
ticipate that this story will enhance and extend his 
literary reputation. 





We devote an unusual 
amount of space this week 
to the books of the day, 
and especially to books for young people. 
It has been impossible to include all the 
juvenile books of the season, some of 
which have not yet reached us, or reached 
us too late for reading. But the multi- 
tude of offerings and the high average of 
literary skill and manufacture will be ap- 
parent to every reader of the department. 
By the courtesy of the publishers we 
have been enabled to include a number 
of pictures, some of which measure the 
high water mark of illustration in this 
department for the season. The impor- 
tance of these publications is underesti- 
mated, we think, by most people. They 
are more than the amusing, they are the 
formative books. We have a right to 
ask the best that art and skill can give 
us for our children’s reading. We have 
no right to be content with slipshod Eng- 
lish, mere excitement of plot, unnatural 
life and atmosphere or mawkish piety. 
It would be better that art work of the 
highest class should cease for a while in 
novels and other publications for older 
readers if only we could secure the best 
possible illustrations for the books by 
which the children’s taste is to be trained. 
There is wide latitude for choice among 
the books included. We have indicated 
in our reviews our opinion of their rela- 


Children’s Books 
of the Season 


tive value. The department will be of 
interest, we hope, to parents, the friends 
of children, Sunday school teachers and 
the committees in charge of Sunday 
school libraries. 


President Capen and Sec- 
retary Barton of the Amer- 
ican Board have recently 
had conferences with Assistant Secretary 
of State Hill, Secretary Hay and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt upon matters relating to 
the work of the American Board in Tur- 
key. They were gratified with the pur- 
pose freely expressed by these gentlemen 
to protect American interests in that 
country. Ourstate department and Pres- 
ident seem to see no reason why an Amer- 
ican college, established under the laws 
of Turkey and according to capitulations 
and treaties made with all foreign coun- 
tries, should not have the same protec- 
tions afforded an American warehouse. 
They do not seem to think that an Ameri- 
can citizen sacrifices his citizenship by 
becoming a missionary to Turkey or any 
other country. Such an attitude as this 
on the part of the Administration greatly 
encourages the officers and missionaries 
of the Board and augurs well for the 
Christian interests now established in 
the Orient. 


Turkey and the 
United States 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale is 
as fruitful as ever in plans 
to minister to the people. 
At the Unitarian Club in Boston last 
week he intimated that too much culture 
and aristocracy had kept Unitarianism 
from becoming popular. He advocated 
opening a large building down town, such 
as Faneuil Hall, free to all, where none 
but the ablest ministers should preach, 
and no subjects should be taken up that 
are not comprehensible to all classes. He 
mentioned as speakers that he would 
choose President Eliot of Harvard, the 
governor of the state, the chief justice of 
the Supreme Court and the mayor of the 
city. Dr. Hale has outlived most minis- 
ters of his time, and has seen a good 
many experiments in carrying on reli- 
gious services in down-town theaters and 
public halls. He no doubt remembers how 
soon the most promising beginnings have 
lapsed into disappointment. What is 
most needed is a prophet with a message 
that the people will hear and a preacher 
with a promise of salvation that the peo- 
ple will believe. John the Baptist was 
followed into the wilderness by city 
crowds, and Jesus sought refuge in a 
boat by the lake side from the multi- 
tudes eager for what he had to say. The 
popular preacher today is he who can 


Down-Town 
Unitarianism 


‘cise or heal their bodily ills. 


persuade the people that he can exor- 
But the 
prophet who can make people realize 
that they have souls which are sick with 
sin, and who can bring them a sure cure, 
will not lack hearers anywhere. And for 
his coming in every city and town those 
who seek after God wait and yearn and 
pray. 


In England some years 
ago the custom was 
adopted of observing 
the fourth Sunday in November as Tem- 
perance Sunday. In consequence the 
Sunday school lesson chosen by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee for that date 
was called the World’s Temperance Les- 
son. Several millions of children and 
youth with their teachers on Nov. 23 will 
be considering the tragedy brought by 
intemperance on two Oriental nations 
seven centuries before the Christian era, 
and a great preacher’s warning because 
soldier, priest and prophet—the guardians 
of the people’s safety, religion and right- 
eoushess—were staggering with strong 
drink and thereby stumbling in judgment. 
The progress in knowledge of twenty-six 
centuries still finds the most civilized 
nations facing the same old problem—how 
to conquer one of the greatest foes of 
mankind. It appears in new forms, more 
threatening and perilous than in the past. 
Would it not be well, when this subject 
is uppermost in so many minds, to make 
it the theme of the pulpit and prayer 
meeting, as well as the Sunday school, to 
lay aside for the time the points of differ- 
ence, and to consider what are the princi- 
ples and methods on which all Christians 
can unite in efforts to overcome a danger 
which menaces all? 


A United Temperance 
Movement 


It sometimes seems as 
if the large expansion 
of Y. M. C. A. work in 
the direction of costly building: and the 
emphasis which is being placed upon 
physical; industeial and intellectual fea- 
tures would militate against the distinc- 
tively spiritual and evangelistic qualities 
which have from the start been dominat- 
ing characteristics. But the closer one 
comes to the nerve centers of the organi- 
zation, the more confidence increases that 
transformation of character through a 
vital religious experience is still the one 
end in view. The week of prayer which 
has just been so widely observed in asso- 
ciation circles helps powerfully in this 
direction, but it must not be forgotten 
that all through the year in local associa- 
tions quiet, effective hand to hand work 
is being done, as a result of which hosts 


The Y. M. C. A. 
and Spiritual Work 
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of young men are brought into the Chris- 
tian life. Association Men for November 
presents a strong and interesting survey 
of this volunteer service by young men 
for young men. It asserts that nearly 
40,000 men and 4,000 boys in North Amer- 
ica are voluntarily devoting more or less 
of their time and energy to the work of 
the Y. M.C. A. While many do not un- 
dertake much personal work, there is a 
large contingent which holds constantly 
in view the ideal of winning men one by 
one to the service of Christ. Indeed, 
there are no less than 166 Personal Work- 
ers’ Leagues or Yokefellows’ Bands, the 
members of which practically pledge 
themselves to this individual work. It 
is certainly encouraging that in addition 
to the large army of capable paid workers 
engaged in Y. M. C. A. work so many 
volunteers are unofiicially enlisted in the 
same splendid enterprise of persuading 
their fellows to become outspoken follow- 
ers of Jesus Christ. 


The New York Church _ pear. — 
pentane Council of the Fed- 

eration of Churches 
of the State of New York at Albany, 
Noy. 11, 12, proved satisfactory to those 
who have been pioneers in this effort to 
bring churches of different denomina- 
tions into harmony of purpose and fel- 
lowship of service. The work of the 
National Federation, of which the State 
Federation is a branch, has been pushed 
‘during the year by Dr. Sanford, its gen- 
eral secretary, chiefly through the Mid- 
dle West. Addresses and open discus- 
sions showed that there is no thought of 
obliterating denominational lines, for the 
stability and even the usefulness of the 
great denominational organizations was 
freely recognized. And yet urgent and 
eloquent words were spoken in behalf of 
& working basis of union which should 
reduce the glaring evils and pitiful waste 
incidental to the multiplication of 
churches through a zeal more denomina- 
tional than Christian. The addresses of 
Chancellor Day of Syracuse University 
and Dr. Donald Sage Mackay of the Col- 
legiate Reformed Church of New York 
excited warm interest in a project of 
practical fellowship, which needs only to 
be understood in order to secure a degree 
of popular favor matching the zeal of 
the ministers who have already given 
the matter consideration. 


Whatever may be our own de- 
nominational troubles we are 
not restive under our name as 
Congregationalists. Not a few adherents 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church are 
dissatisfied with the name of the church 
to which they belong, and at its last Gen- 
eral Convention a joint committee on 
change of name was appointed. This 
committee has met and formulated a plan 
for ascertaining the mind of the church 
on the matter. To this end each diocese 
or missionary district at the next meet- 
ing of its convention or convocation is 
asked to put on record the preferences of 
its members for or against a change of 
name, and if for a change, then an ex- 
pression of opinion as to the name to be 
substituted is also asked for. 

In obedience to this call of the conven- 
tion’s committee the diocese of Albany 


Episcopalian 
Problems 


last week, by a vote of 90 to 21, favored a 
change in the corporate title, but came to 
no conclusion as to a substitute name. 
And this despite the fact that Bishop 
Doane in his convention address cast cold 
water on the project of a change of name, 
as does The Churchman in effect in its 
lengthy editorial discussion of the matter. 
For it is keen enough to see that so long 
as the body is sectarian in spirit, however 
catholic in ideal, it is futile to expect a 
change of name to better present condi- 
tions. And then besides, as Bishop Doane 
points out: 

To what shall the name be changed? Shall 
it be American Catholic? But that is imitat- 
ing Rome, in her restriction of the universal 
by the particular adjective. Shall it be the 
American Church? But that is anassumption 
of an untruth, or at least a very previous state- 
ment of a yet unfulfilled hope. 


The November Home 
on seen Missionary shows that 
the a our Home Missionary 

Society officials are alert 
to the situation ereated by the remarka- 
ble migration of citizens of this country 
now going on, by which residents of the 
states of the Interior are seeking homes 
farther west or farther north in Canada. 
““What it means,” says the Home Mis- 
sionary, ‘is that in many a town in the 
Interior churches that have been well 
planted and well along on the way to 
self-support are now losing their more 
enterprising members, and the new comers 
moving in, often incongruous and hetero- 
geneous, do not make up for the loss.” 
Thus the local church has what is called 
‘a protracted infancy.” It never seems 
to come to fruition. Needless to say that 
this crisis calls for patience and faith on 
the part of those in charge of the field ; 
and that the general movement of popu- 
lation now so noticeable also calls for 
careful, strategic planning by our mis- 
sionary officials. As we intimated a few 
weeks ago, in commenting on the report 
on the Congregational outlook in Canada 
by the English Deputation, Canadian 
Presbyterianism and Methodism bid fair 
to prosper at the expense of our body, 
so far as Congregationalists are among 
those who are seeking homes in Canada, 
unless in some way the pastors of churches 
in this country do all they can to induce 
the emigrants to be loyal to the denomi- 
nation when they arrive in Canada, and 
unless the English and Canadian breth- 
ren working together in greater harmony 
and effectiveness devise ways of extend- 
ing Congregationalism in Canada, 


A study of American 
churches by experi- 
enced ministers from abroad ought to re- 
sult in some new outlook and perhaps to 
lead to some advance movement. The 
English delegation whose visit to Cana- 
dian Congregational churches we reported 
a few weeks ago are giving valuable in- 
formation to their brethren on their re- 
turn home. One suggestion in the Lon- 
don Examiner by Dr. Alfred Rowland 
strikes us as especially significant. By 
the way, as one result of his visit he car- 
ried home with him an honorary degree 
from the Montreal Congregational Col- 
lege. Dr. Rowland says that the ideal of 
Congregationalism which alone can jus- 
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tify its existence is not that each sepa- 
rate congregation is a democracy, but a 
theocracy. And after noticing the zeal 
and enterprise and kinship of Presbyte- 
rian and Methodist churches in Canada, 
he says, ‘‘I am by no means sure that 
there will not emerge in Canada achurch . 
of an altogether new type, with Congrega- 
tional freedom, Presbyterian order and 
with Methodist enterprise, and it would 
be a good thing for the dominion and 
for the world if that should be.” In view 
of the proposals, or at least the discus- 
sions of Methodist Protestants, United 
Brethren and other denominations look- 
ing toward some sort of unity between 
them and Congregationalists, it may be 
that Dr. Rowland’s thought is of the na- 
ture of vision and prophecy. 


The Christian Science Sen- 
A Fabian Policy ‘el announces that Mrs. 
Mary Baker Eddy advises that “until 
the public thought becomes better ac- 
quainted with Christian Science the 
Christian Scientists shall decline to doc- 
tor infectious or contagious diseases.” 
Mrs. Eddy being endowed with pontifical 
authority, it is now to be hoped that when 
cases of diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles 
and the like complaints develop in the 
families of Christian Scientists they will 
seek men who know a germ when they 
see it, and who believe in combating 
disease by the most approved methods of 
science that is science and that makes no 
pretension to being Christian other than 
that it has a life saving purpose. The 
authoritative defender and expositor of 
Christian Science in Boston, Mr. Alfred 
Farlow, in explaining this action of Mrs. 
Eddy compared it with Washington’s 
policy in war, namely, to retreat in order 
to win. The indictment by the White 
Plains, N. Y., Grand Jury of a “ healer” 
and the parents of a child dead with diph- 
theria has had a sobering effect already. 
The case should be pushed on. 


Ta ae The list increases every 
5488 om year of martyrs who 
for Missionaries = are slain by fanatical 
hate while they are preaching the gospel 
of love; but none of them have died in 
vain. Recently a young missionary from 
Belfast, Ireland, Mr. D. C. Cooper, was 
sent to Fez, Morocco, by the North Afri- 
can mission, The second day after his 
arrival with his wife and two little chil- 
dren, he went with a native to buy some 
furniture, when a fanatical Mohammedan 
coming out of a mosque shot nim dead 
without the slightest provocation. He 
declared that he had vowed to kill the 
first European Christian he should meet. 
In past years redress for such outrages 
has been obtained only with great diffi- 
culty through demands of the govern- 
ment whose subjects have been mur- 
dered. But in this instance the sultan 
had the murderer promptly arrested, 
taken through the city as an object of 
execration and publicly shot. This act, 
which aroused the angry passions of the 
bigoted Mohammedans, is said to be un- 
precedented in the history of Moslem 
centuries and shows an advance in ap- 
preciation of just treatment of foreigners 
and Christians and in a spirit of religious 
toleration, which is being brought about 
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by the labors of Christian missionaries 
and by increasing intercourse of half 
civilized peoples with Christian nations. 


pene ee eee The new ambassa- 
¥ dor from Italy to 
eerie ce = the: United States, 
Edmondo Mayor 
Des Planches, addressing last week the 
Circolo Italiano, an organization of Ital- 
ians and friends of Italy in Boston, of 
which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is a promi- 
nent member, discussed the. future of 
Italy, and of course inevitably touched 
on the vexed issue of restoration of the 
temporal power of the pope. Vainly 
will those who believe in that chimera 
search the speech for any encouragement 
from Italy’s present representative in 
this country. No English Nonconform- 
ist or American Congregationalist could 
have put the case for separation between 
church and state better than did M. Des 
Planches, when he said: 


The two powers—the Catholic and spiritual 
power and the temporal Italian power—will 
continue to exist side by side without collision 
with each other, each active in its own sphere; 
while these spheres will themselves revolve 
in diverse orbits, without intrusion by the 
spiritual power into the civil life of Italy, 
without interference on the part of the state 
with things religious; without hostility, be- 
cause there is no place for enmity where there 
is neither rivalry nor oppression, but only, as 
I believe, reciprocal respect and absolute in- 
dependence; and without conciliation, which 
is utopian, since unlike elements cannot be 
conciliated, nor would conciliation be other 
than dangerous for the state, since it would 
divert the church from its true nature, and 
dangerous also for Catholicism, since it would 
prepare it for a schism in the national church. 


we The chief justice of the 
Logisia District of Columbia has 
Above Their Laws @ecided that the prohibi- 
tion of liquor selling in the district does 
not apply to the Capitol. This the New 
York Sun thinks is good sense and good 
law: “it would be absurd to contend that 
the body which makes the laws should be 
held to them strictly.” It seems to us 
bad sense, bad law and bad government. 
Absolute monarchs may hold themselves 
above the laws they make for their sub- 
jects. But elected legislators who make 
laws for their fellow-citizens which they 
themselves do not obey invite lawless- 
ness and insult democracy. They are not 
only unfit to legislate, but deserve severer 
judgment for taking advantage of public 
confidence by violating regulations which 
they make for those who intrusted power 
to them. The Master of men taught his 
disciples to ‘observe and do” what they 
who sat in Moses’ seat commanded. But 
he expressed his opinions of those law- 
makers in the stinging statement, ‘“‘ They 
say and do not.” 


a ‘mi Change of sentiment in 

ermont Liquor Wermont relative to pro- 
scmceaicig hibition is seen in the re- 
port by the temperance committee to the 
legislature of bills calculated to do away 
with state prohibition, thirteen of the 
committee indorsing a local option meas- 
ure with high license for towns electing 
to sell liquor, and twelve reporting on a 
dispensary bill, modeled somewhat on 
South Carolina lines. Which measure 
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will emerge from the legislature as a law 
to be passed upon by a referendum is not 
clear now ; but that a change of sentiment 
in the state on. the general method of 
dealing with the traffic has come is appar- 
ent, ’ 


are e Certain of President 
President Roosevelt Poogevelt’s earliest ap- 
a a pointments of judges 
and marshals in the South gave the white 
Republican element there an impression 
that possibly he might be willing to have 
&@ party organization built up excluding 
the Negro. More recent appointments 
have shown that this is not the case, and 
that he intends to give appointments to 
Negroes of the right sort and that he 
will not countenance any party ostracism 
of the Negro, whatever may be the sec- 
tional attitude. 


The largest body of or- 
pee Sores Saga ganized laborers in this 

country has been in an- 
nual session in New Orleans during the 
past week. Additional interest in the 
deliberations has been taken because of 
the presence of Porto Rican delegates, 
both Porto Rico and the Philippines al. 
ready having had their internal troubles 
owing to the coming of trades-unionism 
from thiscountry. President Gompers in 
his presidential annual address argued 
against compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes, against incorporation of labor 
unions and against any relaxing of ex- 
clusion of the Chinese. Strong ground 
against child labor, especially in the South, 
also was taken, and the federation was 
especially warned against disintegration 
through dissensions among the several 
erafts represented and clashings of juris- 
diction. We have referred elsewhere to 
the criticism of President Eliot of Har- 
vard University by President Gompers. 
Especially significant is his advice against 
compulsory arbitration and against incor- 
poration of labor unions. It is extremely 
doubtful whether the trades union move- 
ment can win the place in the public con- 
fidence it desires unless its officials ad- 
vance beyond the counsel given by Presi- 
dent Gompers. Power and responsibility, 
in theory at least, are wedded in the ranks 
of capital, and they must be, sooner or 
later, in the ranks of labor; and the issue 
of compulsory arbitration is one that will 
emerge or recede according as capital and 
labor take up with conciliation and vol- 
untary arbitration or ignore them. If 
the state of war persists the public may 
be forced to provide ways for peace. 


Pore Bs New York city is 
oosevelt 0 taking on a splendor 
eecsa trie wena! which to one who 
knew it only a decade ago is amazing. 
A few days ago the corner stone of the 
superb city library was laid, and last week 
the splendid palace of the Chamber of 
Commerce was dedicated. The banquet 
was especially notable for the large num- 
ber of diplomats and citizens of foreign 
lands present; for the deference paid 
the one to the other by ex-President 
Cleveland and President Roosevelt, and 
for the admirable speech made by the 
President, which some consider unex- 
celled by him, both as to matter and to 
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form. Judged by the test of immediate 
effect it must have been great, for it is 
said to have swept the distinguished au- 
dience off its base of dignity and into 
vociferous and frantic applause. The 
point of the speech, so far as it dwelt on 
national foreign policy, was in the avowal 
that the normal international attitude is 
peaceable, but that “the voice of the 
weakling or the craven counts for noth- 
ing when ‘he clamors for peace, but the 
voice of the just man, armed, is potent.’ 


Turning to domestic 
Hts pa «ar problems the President 
— most impressively and 
unflinchingly in the face of accumulated 
capital preached the doctrine of ‘‘other- 
hood,” that is, consideration for labor 
and for the public as well as for capital. 
It is on old-time virtues that the Presi- 
dent relies for a solution, and not on 
“arrogance, suspicion, brutal envy of 
the well-to-do, brutal indifference toward 
those who are not well-to-do, the hard 
refusal to consider the rights of others, 
the foolish refusal to consider the limits 
of beneficent action, the base appeal to 
the spirit of selfish greed, whether it 
takes the form of plunder of the fortu- 
nate or of the oppression of the unfortu- 
nate.’ He asked his hearers to face the 
present economic situation “fearless of 
soul, cool of head and kindly of heart,’’ 
without betraying the weakness that 
cringes before wrong-doing, and with the 
thought in mind that in a government 
like ours “each of us in very truth must 
be his brother’s keeper.’”’ Quite as sig- 
nificant also was his appeal to his rep- 
resentative audience to stand for those 
policies in trade which are not depend- 
ent on governmental favor —sturdy 
self-help for industry and commerce, as 
well as for the individual, being the old 
American ideal and the proper one for 
the future, according to the President. 
Opponents of protection and friends of 
free trade read into this declaration in- 
timations that the President hopes, using 
the Republican party as an instrument, 
to bring about a modification of the pro- 
tection policy which will satisfy the de- 
mand of the masses, and yet bring to 
himself and ultimately to the party that 
credit which came to Sir Robert Peel and 
the Tory party when together they car- 
ried the Corn Laws. 


The strike commis- 
sion has been in ses- 
sion in Scranton during the week, receiv- 
ing the formal written statements of the 
coal mining and coal transporting cor- 
porations, and cross examining Mr. Mitch- 
ell as to the conditions which exist in the 
mining region and as to the workings of 
the miner’s union and its attitude toward 
non-union labor, the use of violence by 
unionists both toward corporation prop- 
erty and non-union labor, and the source 
from which the additional revenue is to 
come to the companies with which the 
increase of wages demanded is to be paid. 
Reports from Scranton as to the temper 
being shown by the parties to the hear- 
ing, and their persistent disagreement on 
the vital issue as to recognition of Mr. 
Mitchell’s status as a representative of 
the Miners’ Union, are not encouraging. 


The Strike Commission 
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Incidental to the coal 
strike controversy is the 
criticism of President 
Eliot of Harvard University for his re- 
cent speeches in which he has praised the 
“scab” non-union workman as a hero 
and .as the upholder of traditional, his- 
toric Americanism. Both President 
Gompers and Mr. George E. McNeill of 
Boston, in an address Jast Sunday, have 
taken Piesident Eliot to task in trench- 
ant terms. But their criticism is against 
a man who defends the professional 
‘*strike-breaker,” a tribe of ‘industrial 
lepers,” to quote Mr. McNeill, to whom 
President Eliot made no reference. A 
‘“‘strike-breaker” is a man employed to 
defeat strikers. A ‘‘scab” may be and 
often is a man who declines to enter a 
union for conscientious reasons. His in- 
dividualistic attitude in the light of pres- 
ent and impending economic conditions 
may be both short-sighted and hostile to 
the interests of others as well as himself, 
but it is an attitude which is natural in 
the light of past expositions both of de- 
mocracy and Christianity, and if it is to 
be altered permanently must be done by 
the use of rational means, that is, by 
clear proof both of its higher ethical 
basis and surer economic gain. Wherea 
man holds conscientiously to the individ- 
ualistic point of view in a community 
where his fellows are socialistic, and en- 
dures sufferings personal and of a family 
sort, he is quite as heroic in temper as 
the man who endures obloquy and perse- 
cution because of his socialism. The 
merit in either case lies not in the point 
of view, but in the temper of soul and 
loyalty toconscience. And to assume that 
all non-union workmen are acting wholly 
from self-interest is as unfair as to as- 
sume that all union workmen are, and 
wholesale denunciation of either group 
is unwise and unjust. At the same time 
it unquestionably is true that many acts 
of hostility on either side are explainable 
if not defensible ; and that, much as it is 
to be regretted, class lines are being 
sharply drawn, vast organizations of cap- 
ital and labor are lining up for a grapple 
to the death on the issue of the legiti- 
macy of labor organizations; and this 
being so, the laborer who is neutral in- 
vites such treatment and epithets as men 
who were neutral in the American Revo- 
lution or the Civil War received. There 
come times when “he that is not for me 
is against me.”’ 


Organized and 
Unorganized Labor 





With tracks crowded as 
never before with freight 
to be moved and revenue 
pouring in at an unprecedented rate, and 
contracts ahead insuring large business 
for a year or two, it is not surprising that 
on prudential grounds—to put it no 
higher—the leading railway systems have 
agreed to advance wages ten per cent. or 
more. But in addition to the good policy 
of the course there is an element of jus- 
tice and duty in the matter. Evidence 
has been laid before the railroads of the 
increased cost of living to the wage- 
earner. Neither stockholders nor their 


The Railroads and 
the Living Wage 


servants, the railway officials, could ex- 
pect the operative to labor harder when 
not receiving a living wage, especially 
when he knew his toil was creating addi- 
tional revenue for the companies. It is 
true that with many of the roads the 
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additional revenue of the past few years 
has gone into betterments and not into 
dividends, to the disgust of many indi- 
vidual stockholders. But that does not 
affect the issue of just -payment to the 
employees. A voluntary concession is 
vastly better than a great strike, which 
might havecome. One had been planned. 


The arrest of Mas- 
cagni, the Italian com- 
poser, in Boston is said 
to have incited Italian journalists to 
writing editorials pointing out how dis- 
courteous it would have been had Mark 
Twain been arrested when in Rome for 
an offense involving ignorance and not 
contempt of law. It certainly is most 
unfortunate that the Italian composer 
should have had so troubled a career in 
New York, culminating in his arrest un- 
der a civil process in Boston; but it is not 
easy to see how the Boston courts could 
have made an exception of the musician, 
and his demeanor in court showed that 
he was much less offended than his com- 
patriots at home. To him it was bat an 
incident in an episode in his life not 
likely to be repeated again, in which, 
without any willingness on his part, he was 
made chief actor in something not far re- 
moved from comedy in spirit though 
tragedy in form. To be sued by one’s 
manager, to have to wait a prisoner for 
hours while bail is being found, to sit in 
court where a foreign tongue is spoken, 
to be fought over by other managers 
eager to prove that they could make one 
a profitable lion where the original man- 
ager had failed—all this would have 
been as grist for the mill to Mark Twain 
strandedin Rome. The royalties on the 
tale in its serial and book form would 
have enabled him to add acres to his 
Hudson River estate. But Mascagni 
seems to be neither humorous nor prac- 
tical. 


The Law and the 
Great Artist 


“Not guilty”’ is the ver- 
qhe State and the dict of the New York 
uspected but ‘ 
Innocent Citizen COUTt in the case of 

young Molineaux 
charged with murder. He already has 
suffered four years’ imprisonment and 
his father has spent much of a large for- 
tune in protecting his son’s and his own 
good name. The state has refused to 
push the charges against a citizen of Bos- 
ton upon whom for a few days suspicion 
centered as guilty of heinous crimes in 
Boston’s suburbs. The evidence was en- 
tirely circumstantial], but exploited by the 
press and by the state police in a way 
most mortifying to the individual con- 
cerned and his family. These two cases 
have suggested thoughtful consideration 
by the public of certain ethical issues in- 
volved: What are the rights of individ 
uals as over against those of society? 
What are the limitations of trial by news- 
paper which must be imposed sooner or 
later? and, Does the state owe reparation 
to such victims for the blunders of the 
state’s officials ? 


The dispute between the 
government of Japan and 
certain foreign landown- 
ers at Kobe, Yokohama and other old 
time ‘‘open ports,”’ over taxes, has been 
referred to The Hague tribunal. The 


Arbitration over 
Japanese Taxes 
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point in dispute is whether the exemp- 
tion of certain lots of land from increased 
taxation, guaranteed by treaties between 
Japan and Western nations made two- 
score years ago and not abrogated by 
more recent treaties, carries with it a 
similar exemption for buildings erected 
on said land. There is no dispute over 
the land, but only over what has since 
been built upon it. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment has shown great moderation and 
wisdom in referring the question to ar- 
bitration rather than insisting upon leav- 
ing the decision to her own courts. 
America as a nation is not a party in 
the case, like England, France, Germany 
and others, but a number of Americans 
long resident in this country have a 
pocketbook interest in the question. 


The British ministry is 
forcing the Education Bill 
through by closure, though not without 
strong resistance by the opposition. 
Amendments conceded last week by Mr. 
Balfour, while not removing the funda- 
mental objections of Nonconformists, 
have thoroughly angered a section of the 
Anglicans, led by Lord Hugh Cecil, and 
Mr. Balfour is getting flayed by critics on 
each side now.——The farewell dinner 
given to Ambassador White of the United 
States in Berlin last week was the most 
notable event of its kind ever devised for 
honoring an American diplomat. Diplo- 
mats, statesmen and scholars were in evi- 
dence, and most profound respect for the 
man and admiration for the country he 
serves were expressed. Mr. White im- 
proved the opportunity to extol the ideal- 
ism of American life which is basal, its 
materialism being either seeming or when 
it does exist then superficial——The at- 
tempt of an Ltalian socialist to kill Leo- 
pold, king of the Belgians, once more 
has called attention to the persistency of 
a homicida) tendency among European 
anarchists. —_If Germany, as is reported, 
has fallen in with China and the United 
States in agreement to submit differences 
as to payment of the indemnity by China to 
The Hague tribunal, then responsibility 
shifts to France and Russia. If they 
assent the plan is sure to go through. 


Foreign Affairs 


The Making of Thanksgiving 


The President and the governors of 
states appoint Thanksgiving Day; but 
each person makes it for himself, It can- 
not be made in haste. The choicest things 
of the year must be gathered together in 
thought and put into it. First are the 
permanent treasures of life. God is, and 
is our Father. We have his Word and 
his Spirit. We arein his family, not as 
servants but as sons, and ‘‘ the son abid- 
eth forever.”’ We have, therefore, a fu- 
ture unbounded by time in the Father’s 
house. These everlasting values enrich 
present life beyond limit. The day when 
men’s attention is concentrated on them 
becomes Thanksgiving Day. 

We put into it also what the years have 
given us—family affections and friend- 
ships. Ties suspended by circumstances, 
not broken, are renewed, as faces of the 
absent ones reappear in the home. The 
past is revived in the family interchange 
of experiences, as members of a house- 
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hold survey the treasures they have 
gained and gathered together. The 
wealth of the years grows as it moves 
our gratitude. 

The blessings of this year must be put 
into Thanksgiving Day. The work that 
was planned when the winter’s shortest 
days began to lengthenisdone. The har- 
vest is completed. We do not count the 
losses today. We put the disappoint- 
ments and sorrows out of sight for the 
present. Weare not making a fast but a 
feast. The tables are loaded with good 
things, which symbolize the good things 
of the year and of all the years and of the 
eternal life. And how many of them are 
here with us—the husband, the wife, 
the children, father and mothez, friends 
at hand and messages from those afar, 
the home and all it contains. We have a 
Christian fellowship, a great and prosper- 
ous country at peace with the world and 
with a helpful mission to other nations 
which is being nobly fulfilled. 

But something still is lacking. It is 
the flavor to the food, the piquancy to the 
appetite, the flowers to adorn the table. 
What we give gives value to what we 
have. ‘God setteth the solitary in fam- 
ilies.” If there is a chair vacant at our 
table some lonely one must be found to 
fill it. While there are homes unpro- 
vided, ours cannot be completely ready 
for the festival. ‘‘Send portions unto 
him for whom nothing is prepared ; for 
this day is holy unto our Lord.” Thus 
our table is adorned and its plainest food 
made rich. 

Now the day is made. We unite in 
thanksgiving and we share the feast in a 
happy fellowship surrounded by an un- 
counted multitude of merry making 
homes, whose unspoken greeting to one 
another explains the meaning of our 
national Thanksgiving Day, ‘‘ For the joy 
of the Lord is your strength.” 





Congregational Ministers for 
Congregational Churches 


New leaders of Congregationalism are 
sought and found outside of its fold. A 
generation ago it was an exception when 
a minister trained in another denomina- 
tion was called from it to the pastorate 
of one of the most influential Congrega- 
tional churches. It is now becoming the 
rule. Central of Providence has just 
called Rev. Henry E. Cobb from the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and a little over 
a year ago Beneficent took Asbury E. 
Krom from the same body. Union of 
Worcester has installed Rev. Dr. Frank 
Crane from the Methodists; Center of 
Hartford found Rev. R. H. Potter in the 
Dutch Reformed body; Dr. Parkes Cad- 
man, a Methodist, is pastor of Central 
Church, Brooklyn. 

A list of our most prominent pastors 
would include Hillis of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, from the Presbyterians ; Jeffer- 
son of the Tabernacle, New York, Phil- 
lips of the Church of the Redeemer, New 
Haven, Ct., Brown of the First Church, 
Oakland, Cal., and House of the First 
Church, Portland, Ore., all from the 
Methodists, and Knight of Berkeley Tem- 
ple, Boston, from the Disciples. Park 
Street, Boston, has not had a Congrega- 
tionally trained pastor for thirty years. 
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Tompkins Avenue, Brooklyn, the largest 
church in the denomination, is looking 
for a successor to the beloved Meredith, 
whom the Methodists trained for us. 
They also gave us Gunsaulus. The time 
would fail us to tell of the Moores, the 
Favilles, and of Horr and Huckel and 
Merrick and the prophets “‘ who through 
faith subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 
eousness, obtained promises,’ and have 
gained a good report among us as breth- 
ren. 

We have no criticism to offer of these 
leaders. They have not confined their 
labors to the local churches which called 
them. They take their share of the bur- 
dens of the denomination. They are at 
the front in its benevolent work. They 
contribute wealth to its theology. They 
are proud of its history, interested in its 
problems and spur its progress. Con. 
gregationalism is fortunate in having 
churches which can offer sufficient in- 
ducement to draw to their pulpits many 
of the ablest men out of their cherished 
associations and inherited beliefs in the 
denominations in which they were bred. 
No other denomination is receiving as 
valuable contributions of ministers from 
other bodies as ours is. Perhaps none is 
giving less in return. 

The fact remains that a denomination 
which has not life in itself to furnish its 
ablest leaders cannot grow. It cannot 
maintain its best traditions, nor inspire 
faith in its own mission, nor foster en- 
thusiasm to carry on its own work. Im- 
migration is as good for a church as it is 
foracountry. But whenacountry comes 
to believe that it must look to foreign 
lands for its princes, the time is approach- 
ing when it must consider a change in its 
character and government ; and when a 
Christian denomination comes to turn to 
other bodies for its leaders it is beginning 
to lose faith in its history, its distinctive 
excellences and its peculiar mission. 

Is the fault with our ministers that 
they are not qualified for the prizes that 
Congregationalism has tooffer? Or with 
our theological schools that they do not 
so train their students as to make them 
most desirable for such places? Or with 
our homes that they do not furnish the 
material for such training? Or with our 
churches that they do not look to their 
own sons to do their work nor reward 
them for service well done? Congrega- 
tional churches must choose Congrega- 
tional ministers, or submit to be rele- 
gated to the rear in the march of the 
Christian army to its victory over the 
world. 





When the queen of Sweden recently gave 
an audience to Rev. F. B. Meyer, she greeted 
him as an old friend, because, said she. “I 
have been reading your books for the last ten 
years.” Mr. Meyer has recently given in the 
British Weekly his reasons why, though of 
Quaker stock and naturally a man of peace, 
he is prepared to resist the Education Bill, 
even to nonpayment of rates. He has found 
that in the United States and in Scandinavia, 
Christians are looking to English Noncon- 
formists to make another great fight for re- 
ligious freedom, even as their fathers did. 
Moreover, a study of the baneful effects 
of sacramentarianism as seen in the state 
churches of Sweden and Denmark has con- 
vinced him that he has a duty to perform in 
fighting tooth and nail any further concessions 
to the sacramentarian party in the Church of 
England. 
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State and Church in the 
Philippines 


The present head of the public school 
system established in the Philippines by 
the United States is a Roman Catholic. 
Do the people of the United States real- 
ize this? If not, why not? Partially 
because of the striking failure of the 
secular press to call attention to the fact, 
which omission in itself is significant. 
When it was found necessary, for rea- 
sons not published but known to a4 few, 
to settle the long standing and unfor- 
tunate clashing between Commissioner 
Moses, formerly professor in the Univer- 
sity of California, and Superintendent 
Atkinson, formerly of the Springfield, 
Mass., high school, by their retirement 
from their positions, President Roosevelt 
appointed as Professor Moses’ successor 
General (and Judge) J. F. Smith, an able 
administrator and learned judge, and also 
a Roman Catholic, ‘‘ ready at all times to 
serve the highest interests of his con- 
scienee, his church and his country ’—to 
quote the Catholic World. General Smith 
accompanied Governor Taft to Rome. 
Mr. Atkinson's successor is Mr. E. B. 
Bryan of Indiana, who has been supérin- 
tendent of schools in Manila. 

The merits of the Atkinson-Moses con- 
troversy are not important now. The 
public school system seems to have been 
fairly well established, and as time 
goes on the misunderstandings and dis- 
content engendered by the past unnec- 
essary and unfortunate clashings of juris- 
diction will pass away. Moreover, the 
justice of giving the Roman Catholic 
Church a representative on the commis- 
sion will not be disputed. Mr. Roosevelt 
may be counted upon as no other Presi- 
dent could have been to see that Roman 
Catholics have a proportionate share of 
the federal offices, here and in the depend- 
encies. But why, having been made a 
member of the commission, did Judge 
Smith find himself at the head of the ed- 
ucational department of the insular gov- 
ernment? As a man loyal to his con- 
science and his church can he administer 
a system which is to be nonsectarian? 
Or is his selection part of a compact 
arranged at Rome by which the Roman 
Church, practicing its whilom opportunist 
policy, sheathes its hand of steel in a 
glove of silk, and ignoring all its objec- 
tions to a nonsectarian school system as 
found in France or the United States ac- 
cepts the situation for the sake of having 
a control which it hopes sooner or later 
to turn to its own, at present hidden but 
never forgotten, ends? 

We shall await developments with ex- 
ceeding interest, and we rest assured that 
no Administration, however popular, can 
contemplate venturing the challenge 
which would come were it to make its 
permanent policy the union of church 
and state in the matter of education in 
the Philippines. Secretary of War Root, 
in his letter of instructions to Governor 
Taft when the latter was about to set out 
for the Vatican, said: ‘‘One of the con- 
trolling principles of our Government is 
the complete separation of church and 
state. ... This principle is imperative 
wherever American jurisdiction extends, 
and no modification or shading thereof 
can be a subject of discussion.” We can- 
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not doubt that this is the deliberate and 
settled position of the Government. 





Abundant Mercies 


To see the whole horizon of God’s lov- 
ing care &@ man must turn and look. A 
right thanksgiving will take account of 
more than the blessings which are just 
before our eyes. We may remember 
gifts and forget deliverances. We may 
think of what, by God’s help, we have 
accomplished and fail to understand how 
much we have been spared. True grati- 
tude calls for thoughtful consideration. 
When we remember, we give thanks. 

Not least among the blessings of our 
lives is the necessity of growth. We 
have journeyed far. Our feet are still 
upon the road. That way of progress 
reaches on before us, leading to new 
heights and opportunities. God’s chil- 
dren never can give thanks for standing 
still. Stagnation is a contradiction of 
the kingdom of God. We have a right to 
be glad that we have left our spiritual in- 
fancy behind us and are moving onward 
toward full stature of perfect manhood 
in Christ. Our longing in some happy 
place to have the perfect moment linger 
is the remaining weakness of a child — 
like that of Peter when he asked permis- 
sion to build an abiding place on the 
mount of his Lord’s transfiguration. To 
give thanks when we are going down 
from some high mountain top of spiritual 
vision, because this also is the King’s 
highway, is the attainment of a trusting 
and experienced disciple. 

This study of our blessings will make 
us thankful, in spite of troubles from 
which no one of us is wholly free, and 
fears which few can wholly banish. The 
practice of gratitude lessens the pressure 
of our discontent. When we look upon 
God as our portion and Christ as our 
friend, we remember that sorrow is not 
forsaking and that a father’s chastenings 
are proofs of thoughtful love and care. 
Earth-content is lingering in the heaven- 
ward way; deliberate study of the dark- 
ness is turning the face away from light. 
There is not room’enough in any human 
soul for both gratitude and discontent ; 
and since the grounds of gratitude. are 
many, why should it not have the right 
of way? For recognition of the gifts of 
God and cordial praise are bracing and 

- strength-giving, while discontent enfee- 
bles every soul that gives it harborage. 

So, too, in national thanksgiving the 
full measure of our gratitude demands its 
right of thought. To appreciate the true 
measure of our blessings requires some- 
thing more than mere complacent ac- 
ceptance of the facts of present comfort 
and prosperity. We have had abundant 
harvests, but the meaning of that gift in 
all the avenues of business, in all the ex- 
periences of the home, needs for its recog- 
nition some remembrance of what famine 
would have meant. Thousands in Russia 
and in China at this very time are near 
starvation, yet God has given to us the 
fruits of the earth abundantly. The 
thought of their necessity and the needs 
of many all around us should make our 
own thanksgiving at once more fervent 
and more humble. Prosperity is a double 
call to service. The true thanksgiving 


will take thought for others and rejoice 
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middle classes. Strikingly opposite to this is 


to share God’s gifts with those who may 
have need. 





In Brief 


Next week: a contribution by Dr. N. D. 
Hillis of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, on The 
Better Way in Industrial Disputes. 


Two-cent pestage to European countries is 
looked for as a possible Christmas gift from 
Uncle Sam to his big family. 


The death of Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the 
eminent Wesleyan preacher, social reformer 
and editor, is reported from London. His go- 
ing leaves a large gap in the ranks of militant 
Nonconformity. 








A tourist who has just retarned from Europe 
says that the most important impression he 
has received is that on his return home he 
finds his own country the best in the world to 
livein. Here is something for all those who 
have not been abroad to add to their list of 
thanksgiving blessings. They are best off 
where they are. 





Rev. John A. Kelman, M. A., of Edinburgh, 
whose visit to Northfield last summer enabled 
many to make his acquaintance and fall under 
the spell of his attractive personality, has 
been appointed to the chair of apologetics and 
practical training in Knox College, Toronto. 
If Canadian Presbyterianism wins Mr. Kel- 
man from the classic capital of Scotland it 
will do well. 


A minister who has had pastorates West 
and East says that he has found eut one 
notable difference between the two sections. 
When he proposed any change to his Western 
church his people would say, “If there’s any- 
thing in this world that’s better than what we 
have we want it.” His Eastern church an- 
swers his suggestions by saying, ‘‘ There 
can’t be anything better than we now have.” 


Score one point for Christian Science. The 
story is told of an old Kansas soldier who has 
surrendered his pension. It was granted on 
account of disability because of rheumatism 
and stomach trouble. He has now received a 
dose ef truth which has driven out from his 
mind the mortal error that there was or is 
rheumatism or indigestion, and he thinks it 
wrong for him to receive a pension for a dis- 
ease only imagined. 


The issuance of a call by the Council of 
Seventy for a convention to form a national 
organization for improvement of methods of 
Bible study and religious education is likely 
to be an important step in Sunday school 
progress. Theconvention is expected to meet 
in Chicago early next spring, and to be com- 
posed of members and associate members of 
the council, teachers, ministers and Sunday 
school superintendents. 


The Doukhobors, of whom Russia gladly 
got rid, and whom Canada would fain let go, 
are now found to have been petitioning the 
sultan of Turkey for “a tiny corner of land 
within his domain where they can cultivate 
fruits and vegetables without using beasts of 
burden, and where they will not be compelled 
to obey laws made by man, or be subjects of 
any monarch except God.” We wonder if the 
persecuted Armenians would recommend the 
domain of the sultan as a safe and pleasant 
harbor for religionists of all types. 











Superintendent Frissell of Hampton Insti- 
tute, in giving his impressions of study of 
European agricultural and rural schools this 
summer, says that certain rural communities 
in Brittany visited by him disclosed a condi- 
tion of morals worse than any existing among 
the blacks of the South. His terse comment 
on English conditions is “that there is a lack 
of belief in the advisability of educating the 
common man,” which is precisely W. T. 
Stead’s indictment of the English upper and 
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the Swiss attitude. 





The Bishop of Ripon, Dr. Boyd-Carpenter, 
seems to be the only clergyman of prominence 
in the Church of England who realizes that 
in forcing the ministry to closure the Educa- 
tion Bill without amendments satisfactory to 
the Nonconformists the Established Church 
is playing directly into the hands of the Secu- 
larists. At the recent Diocesan Conference 
he openly expressed his dissent from the un- 
compromising policy which was being pur- 
sued; but the conference paid no heed to his 
words and proceeded to introduce and pass 
most vigorous resolutions. 





The Chicago Teachers’ Federation, with sev- 
eral thousand teachers enlisted, has voted to 
seek admission to the local Federation of La- 
bor, and thus gain that moral support from 
other toilers which may prove useful as the 
teachers press for more adequate pay and for 
decent treatment by the city. That this large 
and influential body of disciplined and edu- 
cated men and women will be welcomed by 
the artisans goes without saying; and that 
their union with the hand-workers is pro- 
phetic of a new day for all concerned also is 
patent. The record of Chicago teachers in 
forcing from the courts a decision bringing 
large income to the municipal treasury from 
tax-dodgers is creditable already. 





In and Around Boston 


Three-Score and Ten at Winthrop Church 

Winthrop Church has just concluded its 
seventieth birthday’s party. After a com- 
memoration sermon Sunday morning, Nov. 9, 
by the pastor, Dr. Forbusb, the communion 
was administered by the former pastor, Rev. 
S. Twombly, D. D., of Newton. Congratula- 
tory addresses were made in the evening by 
representatives of the church and community. 
Three days were devoted to free will offerings 
and the sale of handiwork presented as birth- 
day presents to the church. Even the warm- 
est friends of the church were amazed at the 
gener‘ us result, over $1,100, which will pay 
all outstanding obligations. This church 
faces a serious problem by reason of constant 
emigrations, but rejoices in the addition of 
thirty-two members, mostly on confession, 
during the year. 


The Funeral of [iss Child 

The funeral service, at Central Church, was 
mostuplifting. The beautiful auditoriuy: was 
filled with such of Miss Child’s wide circle of 
friends as could get there. Miss Ellen Stone 
cam? from Fal! River, to return immediately 
for an eveni: g appointment. All elements of 
the service contributed to sustain the thought 
of victory—the palms and rich floral decora- 
tions; the musical selections—Lead, Kindly 
Light, Pilgrims of the Night, O Rest in the 
Lord, For All Thy Saints Who from Their 
Labors Rest; the inspiring addresses, even 
the sorrowing yet trusting throng. Dr. E. L. 
Clark, her late pastor, brought tender words 
of personal reminiscence Sec. Judson Smith 
of the American Board paid a noble tribute 
to her rare ability and devotion and to her 
unique and valuable service for foreign mis- 
sions. While the sense of loss was quickened, 
it was swallowed up in gratitude; and for 
her, individually, no thought of sadness was 
possible. 


Here’s a Chance for a Christmas Gift 

Romsey Street Chapel in Dorchester be- 
longs in a special sense to the sisterhood of 
Boston churches, it having been planted and 
nurtured by the Congregational Church 
Union, together with generous aid from the 
Pilgrim Church, its fostering mother. It is 
doing an excellent work and could do it still 
better if it had a new set of chairs for the 
platform. 
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Eighth in the Series, Glengarry Sketches 


By RatrH Connor, AuTHOR oF BLACK Rock AND SKY PILOT 


It was an evil day for Hughie when he 
made friends with Foxy and became his 
partner in the store business, for Hughie’s 
hoardings were never large, and after 
buying a Christmas present for his 
mother, according to his unfailing cus- 
tom, they were reduced to’a very few 
pennies indeed. The opportunities for 
investment in his new position were 
many and alluring. But all Hughie’s 
soul went out in longing for a pistol 
which Foxy bad among his goods, and 
which would fire not only caps, but pow- 
der and ball. By day Hughie yearned for 
this pistol, by night he dreamed of it, 
but how he might secure it for his own 
he did not know. Upon this point he felt 
he could not consult his mother, his usual 
counselor, for he had an instinctive feel- 
ing that she would not approve of his 
having a pistol in his possession ; and as 
for his father, Hughie knew he would 
soon make “short work of any such 
folly.””, What would a child like Hughie 
do with a pistol? He had never had a 
pistol in all his life. It was difficult for 
the minister to realize that young Canada 
was a new type, and he would have been 
more than surprised had any one told 
him that already Hughie, although only 
twelve, was an expert with a gnn, having 
for many a Saturday during the long, 
sunny fall roamed the woods, at first in 
company with Don and afterwards with 
Don’s gun alone, or followed by Fusie or 
Davie Scotch. The price of the pistol, 
reduced to the lowest possible sum, was 
two dollars and a half, which Foxy de- 
clare d was only half what he would charge 
any one but his partner. 

‘* How much have you got altogether? ”’ 
he asked Hughie one day, when Hughie 
‘was groaning over his poverty. 

“Six pennies and two dimes,’ was 
Hughie’s disconsolate reply. He had 
often counted them over. ‘Of course,” 
he went on, “‘there’s my XLknife. That’s 
worth a lot, only the point of the big 
blade’s broken.” 

“Huh!” grunted Foxy, ‘there’s jist 
the stub left.” 

“It’s not!” said Hughie, indignantly. 
“It’s more than half, then. And it’s 
bully good stuff, too. It'll nick any knife 
in the school;’’ and Hughie dived into 
his pocket and pulled out his knife with 
a handful of boy’s treasures. 

“Hullo!” said Foxy, snatching a half; 
dollar from Hughie’s hand, ‘whose is 
that ?”’ 

“Here, you, give me that! That’s not 
mine,” cried Hughie. ; 

‘Whose is it, then ? ” 

*T don’t know. I guess it’s mother’s. 
I found ‘it on the kitchen floor, and I 
know it’s mother’s.” 

‘* How do you know?” 

“‘T know well enough. She often puts 
money on the window, and it fell down. 
Give me that, I tell you!” Hughie’s 
eyes were blazing dangerously, and Foxy 
handed back the half-dollar. 

“O, allright. You’re a pretty big fool,” 
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he said, indifferently. ‘‘‘ Losers seekers, 
finders keepers.’ That’s my rule.” 

Hughie was silent, holding his precious 
half-dollar in his hand, deep in his pocket. 

“Say,” said Foxy, changing the sub- 
ject. ‘“‘I guess you had better pay up 
for your powder and caps you’ve been 
firing.” 

“T haven’t been firing much,” said 
Hughie, confidently. 

‘‘ Well, you’ve been firing pretty steady 
for three weeks.” 

“Three weeks! It isn’t three weeks.” 

“It is. There’s this week, and last 
week when the ink-bottle bust too soon 
and burnt Fusie’s eyebrows, and the week 
before when you shot Aleck Dan, and it 
was the week before that you began, and 
that’ll make it four.” 

“How much?” asked Hughie, desper- 
ately, resolved to know the worst. 

Foxy had been preparing for this. He 
took down a slate-pencil box with a slid- 
ing lid, and drew out a bundle of crumpled 
slips which Hughie, with sinking heart, 
recognized as his own vouchers. 

‘*Sixteen pennies.” Foxy had taken 
care of this part of the business ! 

“Sixteen!” exclaimed Hughie, snatch- 
ing up the bunch. 

“Count them yourself,” said Foxy, 
calmly, knowing well he could count on 
Hughie’s honesty. 

**Seventeen,”’ said Hughie, hopelessly. 

“But one of those I didn’t count,” said 
Foxy, generously. ‘That’s the one I 
gave you to try at the first. Now, I tell 
you,” went on Foxy, insinuatingly, “‘ you 
have got how much at home?” he in- 
quired. 

“Six pennies and two dimes.’”’ Hughie’s 
tone indicated despair. 

‘*You’ve got six pennies and two dimes. 
Six pennies and two dimes. That’s 
twenty—that’s thirty-two cents. Now if 
you paid me that thirty-two cents, and if 
you could get a half-dollar anywhere, 
that would be eighty-two. I tell you 
what I would do. I would let you have 
that pistol for only one dollar more. 
That ain’t much,” he said. 

‘Only a dollar more,” said Hughie cal- 
culating rapidly. ‘‘ But where would I 
get the fifty cents?” The dollar seemed 
at that moment to Hughie quite a pos- 
sible thing, if only the fifty cents could 
be got. The dollar was more remote, and 
therefore less pressing. 

Foxy had an inspiration. 

“TI tell you what. You borrow that 
fifty cents you found, and then you can 
pay me eighty-two cents, and—and”—he 
hesitated—“‘perhaps you will find some 
more, or something.” 

Hughie’s eyes were blazing with great 
fierceness. 

Foxy hastened to add, ‘‘And I’ll let 
you have the pistol right off, and you’ll 
pay me again some time when you can, 
the other dollar.” 

Hughie checked the indignant answer 
that was at his lips. To have the pistol 
as his own, to take home with him at 
night, and to keep all Saturday—the 
temptation was great, and coming sud- 


denly upon Hughie was too much for 
him. He would surely, somehow, soon 
pay back the fifty cents, he argued, and 
Foxy would wait for the dollar. And yet 
that half-dollar was not his, but his moth- 
er’s, and more than that, if he asked her 
for it he was pretty sure she would re- 
fuse. But then, he doubted his moth- 
er’s judgment as to his ability to use fire- 
arms, and besides, this pistol at that price 
was a great bargain, and any of the boys 
might pick itup. Poor Hughie! He did 
not know how ancient was that argu- 
ment, nor how frequently it had done 
duty in smoothing the descent to the 
lower regions. 

That was Foxy’s day of triumph, but 
to Hughie it was the beginning of many 
woeful days and nights. And his misery 
came upon him swift and sure in the very 
moment that he turned in from the road 
at the manse gate, for he knew that at 
the end of the lane would be his mother, 
and his winged feet, upon which he usu- 
ally flew from the gate home, dragged 
heavily. He found his mother, not at 
the door, but in the large, pleasant living- 
room, which did for all kinds of rooms in 
the manse. It was dining-room and sew- 
ing-room, nursery and playroom, but it 
was always a good room to enter, and in 
spite of playthings strewn about or snip- 
pings of cloth, or other stour, it was al- 
ways a place of brightness and of peace, 
for it was there the mother was most fre- 
quently to be found. This evening she 
was at the sewing machine busy with 
Hughie’s Sunday clothes, with the baby 
asleep in the cradle beside her in spite of 
the din of the flying wheels, and little 
Robbie helping to pull through the long 
seam. Hughie shrank from the warm, 
bright, loving atmosphere that seemed to 
fill the room, hating to go in, but ina 
moment he realized that he must ‘‘ make 
believe” with his mother and the pain of 
it and the shame of it startled and amazed 
him. 

“Well, my boy, home again?” she 
cried, holding out her hand to him with 
the air of good comradeship she always 
wore with him. ‘Are you very hun- 
gry ? ” ° 

“You bet!” said Hughie, kissing her, 
and glad of the chance to get away. 

“Well, you will find something pretty 
nice in the pantry we saved for you. 
Guess what.” 

“Don’t know.” 

*T know,” shouted Robbie. ‘Pie. 
It’s muzzie’s pie. Muzzie tept it for ’oo.” 

‘“‘Now, Robbie, you were not to tell,” - 
said his mother, shaking her finger at 
him 

**Q.o-0, I fordot,” said Robbie, horrified 
at his failure to keep his promise. 

“Never mind. That’s a lesson you 
will have to learn many times, how to 
keep those little lips shut. And the pie 
will be just as good.” 

“Thank you, mother,” said Hughie. 
‘**But I don’t want your pie.” 

‘*My pie!” said the mother. 
isn’t good for old women.” 

“Old women!” said Hughie, indig- 
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nantly. ‘‘ You’re the youngest and pret- 
tiest woman in the congregation,” he 
cried, and forgetting for the moment his 
sense of meanness, he threw his arms 
round his mother. 

“OQ, Hughie, shame on you! What a 
dreadful flatterer you are!” said his 
mother. ‘‘ Now, run away to your pie, 
and then to your evening work, my boy, 
and we will have a good lesson together 
after supper.” 


Hugbie ran away, glad to get out of her 
presence, and seizing the pie carried it 
out to the barn and hurled it far into the 
snow. He felt sure that a single bite of 
it would choke him. 

If he could only have seen Foxy any 
time for the next hour, how gladly would 
he have given him back his pistol, but by 
the time he had fed his cow and the 
horses, split the wood and carried it in, 
and prepared kindling for the morning’s 
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fires, he had become accustomed to his 
new self, and had learned his first lesson 
in keeping his emotions out of his face. 
But from that night, and through all the 
long weeks of the breaking winter, when 
games in the woods were impossible by 
reason of the snow and water, and when 
the roads were deep with mud, Hughie 
carried his burden with him, till life was 
one long weariness and dread. 
(To be continued.) 


Why Is a Christian Tested 


The present life of the Christian is pre- 
paratory and progressive. The ultimate 
issue of our life in union with Christ is 
service. In the ages to come God will 
have in the church in its perfected union 
with Christ an instrument through which 
he will manifest the riches of his grace 
and the wonders of his wisdom. Through 
all the processes of the present we are 
being prepared for that final service. 
There is, however, a present sphere of 
service for the saint, closely akin to that 
of the higher opportunity of the coming 
life. It is that of exhibiting here the 
excellencies of God. Upon this service 
we enter immediately upon receiving the 
Christ life, and the process of preparation 
for final service is also preparation for 
present service. Every day should find 
the sphere of influence and power in the 
life of the Christian enlarged, for in the 
progress toward the perfecting of the in- 
strument for final service there is ever 
an increasing capacity for present service. 

During this process of preparation there 
is constantly necessary a testing of the 
life, and in different ways the Christian 
is brought into places of testing every 
day. This is necessary that the strength 
may be known--known, that is, not to 
God, but to the saint, and to the ene- 
mies. Testing reveals the strength and 
weakness of the life at any given mo- 
ment, and so creates confidence and calls 
for increased carefulness and re-enforce- 
ment at the point of weakness. The test- 
ing issues therefore in new strength. It 
is those who have passed through the fires 
who acquire hardness and are able to re- 
sist fire, and are thus fitted for more per- 
fect service. 

From this"consideration the sphere of 
testing in the life of the Christian will 
be at once discovered. Testing is always 
in the line of andSwith a view to prep- 
aration for service. Just as a bridge is 
tested as to its power to carry weight be- 
cause its work is to carry weight, and as 
metal is tested as to its power of resist- 
ance when its work is to be that of re- 


. sistance, so the testing of a Christian 


will ever be in the line of the purpose of 
God as to the service of the saint. This 
is true as to the general principle, and it 
is equally true in particular and personal 
application. 

As the Christian here and afterwards 
is supremely called to the work of mani- 
festing the glory of God, all testing will 
be in the, direction of proving the capac- 
ity for that work, The essentials for 
realizing and revealing the excellencies 
of God are those of confidence, conse- 
cration and co-operation. The force of 
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temptation will be against these. Fail- 
ure proves unfitness for service and cails 
for new strength. Victory proves capac- 
ity and calls for fuller manifestation. 
So also in particular and individual cases. 
If the present call is to some conspicuous 
place of service, the essential qualifica- 
tions are those of courage and humility. 
Against these temptation is directed. 
Cowardice or pride proves unfitness, and 
call for new and searching preparation by 
communion. If the present cail be to 
some hidden place of service, the essen- 
tial qualifications are those of fidelity and 
contentment. Against these temptation 
is directed. Carelessness or discontent 
reveal incapacity and should drive the 
soul back to God for pardon and power. 
These are but illustrations. The under- 
lying fact is that temptation tes's the in- 
strument with regard to its fitness for 
the particular service for which it is in- 
tended in the economy of grace. Failure 
is a revelation of unfitness, and should 
call for immediate attention. Victory 
demonstrates fitness and demands new 
enterprise. 

Recognizing thus the true place and 
value of temptation or testing in the life 
of the Christian, it is for our comfort to 
know that this whole process is under the 
direction and supervision of God. This 
is clearly taught in the New Testament. 
One passage in the writings of Paul 
(1 Cor. 10: 13) is so explicit that we quote 
it in full: “‘There hath no temptation 
taken you but such as man can bear: but 
God is faithful, who will not suffer you to 
be tempted above that ye are able: but 
will with the temptation make also the 
way of escape, that ye may be able to 
endure it.” 

To that nothing need be added. The 
temptations that come to the saints from 
Satan, from circumstances, from the 
frailty and infirmity of the physical life 
are all overruled by God. He limits the 


force of temptation, and at the point of © 


pressure makes the way of escape. It is 
terribly true that we often fail and fall 
under pressure of temptation, but that is 
because we are not relying simply upon 
him who permits and limits the process. 
Satan cannot sift as wheat until he has 
obtained by asking, and when he does so 
obtain the boundary of his power is irrev- 
ocably fixed by God. Circumstances at 
times may seem too much for us, but God 
sits at the loom and no dark threads pass 
into the fabric save through his hands. 
At the moment when the testing has 
worked out good, before it issues in evil, 
he will open the door of escape to such as 
put their trust in him. The infirmities of 


the flesh may seem to make us at times 
utterly unfit for the conflict, but he sit- 
teth as the refiner of silver, and the mo- 
ment the fire has done its work he will 
draw us forth or quench its violence. 

There is yet another word to be said 
full of comfort. The very life that is 
being tested in the Christian is the Christ 
life. This has already been tested in all 
points like as we are—sin apart—and has 
withstood the fires and forces of such 
testing. We therefore meet the foe in 
the energy of a life already victorious 
over him at every point. If the Chris- 
tian pass to testing, sure of overcoming 
in the consecration of self-satisfied effort, 
he will be overcome. If he endure test- 
ing in abandonment to the life of the 
Christ, letting that victorious life have 
full control over all the being, then he 
may ‘‘count it all joy ... when he falls 
into manifold temptations, knowing that 
the proving of his faith worketh stead- 
fastness.”’ 








A Thanksgiving Grace 


We thank Chee for the jops 
of human relationship. We 
thank Chee for the gladness 
and sadness of memories. 
We thank Chee for those at 
this board whom we habe 
knolun and {fobed, manp of 
whom Chou hast taken to 
Chpself. As we review the 
pears our hearts are filled 
with gratitude. forgive our 
sins, Dake our lives useful. 
Give us courage to endure 
the vicissitudes and changes 
that remain. Jin Chine in- 
finite pitp and fove, grant 
that wwe map all sit dotun, 
—the present and the absent, 
the old and the poung, the 
living and the dead—in the | 
Heavenip Home, whose Fa: 
ther is God and twwhose Elder | 
Brother is Jesus. Amen. | 
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The Child’s Literary Appetite 


By Carolme M. Hewins, Librarian Hartford Public Library 


Most children like to read something at 
some time of their school life. A child 
who, after he has mastered the mechar- 
ical art of recognizing words when he 
sees them in print, does not sometimes 
apply his knowledge out of school is as 
abnormal as a child who is not healthily 
hungry at mealtimes. The difference in 
children’s love of reading is a difference 
in degree, not in kind. 

The likings of children may thus be 
summed up: 

First. Pictures and rhymes in broad 
and simple outlines, as primitive and 
elemental as the stories and drawings of 
the cave men. 

Second. Poems and ballads, rhythmical 
and full of action. 

Third. Wonder tales and also stories of 
every-day child life. 

Fourtb. Stories of heroes, mythological 
and historical. 

Fifth. Stories of adventure, trial and 
suffering that end well. 

Every child who reads at all first en- 
joys picture books, and his taste leads 
him to prefer pictures in flat color, with 

’ as few lines as possible, and no elaborate 
shading or confusing multiplicity of de- 
tail. The bright reds, blues and yellows 
in Sunday papers appeal to him. Every 
year books are put out as coarsely exe- 
cuted, as low in ideals, as the front pages 
of the yellow journals. On the other 
hand, some beautiful artistic work bas 
been done for children in line and flat 
color. 

There are so many books for children, 
that in buying them it is well to take a 
few that have stood the test of time as 
standards and ask one’s self, ‘‘ How does 
this compare with them?” For exam- 
ple, in purchasing a bright-colored pic- 
ture book test it by comparing the pic- 
tures with Boutet de Monvel’s La Fon. 
taine’s Fables. In buying comic pictures 
compare them with Edward Lear’s Non- 
sense Book. A book that is a favorite 
after thirty years has a fair prospect of a 
longer life. Publishers are always on the 
watch for books that promise to survive 
the demand of the first Christmas. Most 
of those suggested as standards were 
known to the boys and girls of a genera- 
tion ago and are still read with delight. 

The second step in the child’s enjoy- 
ment of books is when he enters into the 
comprehension of story-poems longer than 
Mother Goose rhymes. A good standard 
for poetry is one of the older collections, 
like Our Children’s Songs, published by 
the Harpers more than twenty years 
ago. Children like the rhythm and swing 
of verse if it is not reflective or subjec- 
tive, and sometimes feel the charm of 
melody in a poem which they do not un- 
derstand, like Gray’s Elegy, Macaulay’s 
Battle of Ivry, or Rossetti’s White Ship. 

The next step is prose stories. Every 
child delights in the old-fashicned fairy 
tales, if they are told in the old-fashioned 
way, such as was commended a few years 
ago by a reviewer in Blackwood's, who 
defines their style as that of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century—a 
little stilted, and filled with such excla- 


mations as, ‘‘ Vastly well, madam.” Te 
test a fairy tale that a child will enjoy, 
compare it with the old stories or with 
Andrew Lang’s revival of them in his 
Fairy Books. Children often pass by 
a tale with all the elements of a good 
fairy story because its name conveys 
nothing of its nature to them. 

At the time when children enjoy fairy 
tales they like stories of boy and girl life, 
if these stories are told in a straightfor- 
ward manner, with a great deal of detail. 
A familiar example of this is in Jacob 
Abbott’s Lucy Books, where Lucy has 
croup and has to stay indoors and watches 
an apple hung on a string roasting in front 
of the open fire. A child likes to read 
what children do in childish illnesses, at 
school or at birthday parties. Three or 
four books written in the last few years 
have become favorites on account of the 
same attention to the details which a 
child notices and the repetition of words 
which he delights in finding on one page 
after another when his reading vocabu- 
lary is small. 

Wonder tales lead to hero tales, and a 
child begins to learn something of the 
history of the world and of the lives of 
great men. He likes to hear about Rom- 
ulus and Remus, King Alfred and George 
Washington. He loves to read of the 
perils and privations of the early settlers 
of this country, of Indians and the 
Revolution. He has heard in school of 
knightly ideals und perhaps belongs to a 
Round Table. 

A child’s liking for biography is usually 
an acquired taste, growing slowly out of 
the stories of great men and women 
which are told in school as a means of 
awakening an interest in history. A few 
biographies which are interesting to chil- 
dren have been written in response toa 
demand, and are published by educational 
firms, but are little used except for help 
in school work. Biographies as well 
illustrated as Boutet de Monvel’s Joan 
of Arc, which first attracts a reader by 
its pictures, would be sure to delight 
children. Lives of Washington and Lin- 
coln would be rarely read by boys and 
girls if they were not suggested by teach- 
ers and given out as topics for lessons. 
A test of a good biography is its clear- 
ness, simplicity in statement of facts and 
lack of theories. 

When a child can pick up an unfamil- 
iar book and read it easily, he is ready 
for the next kind of literary food. He 
begins to ask for longer stories, tales of 
adventure, accounts of battles and hair- 
breadth escapes. This is a dangerous 
time, when, unless a boy has the best 
tales, he grows to care for nothing but 
poorly written stories of lads who leap 
from poverty to wealth, or skip all the 
ranks from private to major general; and 
a girl gravitates to sentimental tales of 
children who take care of the whole fam- 
ily’s finances and love affairs, or are mis- 
understood by cruel mothers and aunts. 

Wholesomeness in modern stories and 
adventures that are too far removed 
from a child’s ordinary experience to 
make him think of emulating them are 


the characteristics that should be sought 
for in choosing books for boys and girls 
from the years that they can read inde- 
pendently up to the time when naturally 
and unconsciously they set sail on the 
great sea of grown-up books. There isa 
stage when they like boarding school sto- 
ries, and the world is full of overdrawn 
tales of school life. A good touchstone 
for them is a series like Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’s Gypsy or Susan Coolidge’s Katy 
Books, which girls have enjoyed for 
thirty years, or Harriet Martineau’s Crof- 
ton Boys. In adventure Robin Hood is 
a good standard, and so is the Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson, with its always fresh con- 
trivances and makeshifts tending towards 
simplicity of living. 

In looking over stories of adventure, 
treasure finding and short cuts to wealth, 
it is well to remember two books, Helen 
Jackson’s Silver Mine and Brander Mat- 
thews’s Tom Paulding, where the heroine 
and hero are disappointed in their search 
for silver and money, but learn the worth 
of better things. Large numbers of let- 
ters about books which I have received 
from boys and girls show the almost uni- 
versal tendency to put a high value on 
money. 

The demand for out-of-door books indi- 
cates the growth of a healthy taste, and 
the comparison of Nature’s Garden, for 
example, with “Theodore Thinker’s” 
Lessons in Botany of forty odd years ago, 
with its ‘‘Class Monandria” and “ Class 
Petandria,” is entirely to the advantage 
of the former. There is no danger that 
such books will be made too easy for chil- 
dren. A child of five soon gets the habit 
of going to a bird-book or an insect-book, 
or a flower-book, to identify something 
that he has seen, and learns to read about 
it, if he is not expected to read long 
atatime. Since the publication of Wild 
Animals I Have Known, there has been 
a steady demand for stories of animals. 
Some of them are overdrawn, some too 
tragic for children, but the tendency of 
most is in favor of kindness and compas- 
sion towards our four-footed brothers. 

The increase of art teaching in schools 
and the interest in beautifying school- 
rooms, which has been its logical se- 
quence, have led to the publication of 
lives of artists for children, with repro- 
ductions of their famous pictures. The 
change in the teaching of geography, 
which now aims to make children famil- 
iar with life in countries far from their 
own, has led to the writing of books, 
some dry, some foolishly sentimental and 
babyish, a few good enough to be in use 
after many years, like Jane Andrews’s 
Seven Little Sisters. 

Boys and girls like books that give 
them the rules of outdoor sports, sug- 
gest games and charades for indoor even- 
ings, teach them riddles and show them 
how to use their hands. The increase of 
interest in athletics, the teaching of bas- 
ketry and carpentry in schools and the 
many uses which may be made of a 
course in manual training have opened 
the way for new books of occupations, 
games and sports. 
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as it has with stories of the Peck’s Bad 
Boy order, and they are doomed to gather 
dust on booksellers’ shelves, like the trans. 
lations from the German which preceded. 
them. 


There is always room for good stories, 
good biographies, good histories, good 
out-of-door books, and publishers are al- 
ways hopeful and looking out for books 
that set a new fashion and will be in de- 
mand. They recognize the want of vol- 
umes on many subjects that can be made 
attractive to children by the illuminating 
style of the born story-writer, who has 
something to tell and tells it forcefully 


and entertainingly, compelling the atten- 
tion of his readers. There is no use in 
publishing books for children that are in- 
trospective or moralizing, or that begin 
in the middle of a story with a con- 
versation. There is no need of stories 
of silly, attitudinizing girls who spell 
their names Edythe and Kathryn and call 
their mothers Mamita or Mutterchen, 
for the market has been overstocked, 
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What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent, 
is as true of children’s books as anything 
else, and a book which has stood the test- 
of many years is a safe guide, 





Miss Abbie B. Child as Her Comrades Knew Her 


For twenty years the writer of the following 
article was intimately associated with Miss 
Child, holding a position in the organization 
of the Woman’s Board only second to hers, 
and being her trusted co-worker in every 
undertaking. 


Last week’s editorial estimate of Miss 
Child as a missionary stateswoman will 
be indorsed by a large constituency in our 
own country and many in other lands, 
by none more heartily than by those who 
knew her best in daily association with 
her in the supreme work of her life. To 
this inner circle comes a sense of irrepa- 
rable loss and deepest sorrow, as the fact 
of missing her henceforth forces itself 
into notice. 

Her cheery good morning always 
brought sunshine and her presence was 
never a shadow. In perplexities she did 
not lose heart, and always seemed to think 
there must be some way out. Her fer- 
tility and courage in devising and propos- 
ing measures so large that others would 
hold their breath inspired courage to 
promote her plans and hope for the great- 
est results. Firm in conviction when she 
had thought a thing through and persist- 
ent in the presentation of her reasons, she 
never failed to give due attention to the 
questionings and misgivings of others, 
often modifying her own views, and when 
a@ course had been agreed upon, whether 
her plan or not, she was as true to it as 
the needle to the pole, believing so firmly 
in harmony of action that, without devi- 
ating a jot from principle, she would read- 
ily yield personal preference. 

The leadership which she never de- 
manded was easily acknowledged, while 
on her part the greatest freedom of opin- 
ion and expression was accorded her co- 
workers. A more delightful relation in 
daily work can hardly be imagined. 
Much detail she was glad to leave to 
others, always assuming that they were 
as loyal as herself to the end in view, 
and would not fail in conscientious ef- 
fort. Suspicion seemed left out of her 
nature, and charity, that is, love, to fill 
her large soul and color all her action. 

She had a power of abstraction which 
made it possible for her to go on with 
work at her desk undisturbed as long as 
the conversation about her made no di- 
rect appeal to her, but when her atten- 
tion was called she would give herself to 
the matter in hand as if this were the only 
thing in the world to be considered. She 
aecepted criticism so calmly that a super- 
ficial observer would never have dis- 
cerned the wounds now and then made 
upon her sensitive soul, People outside 
have sometimes said she did not remem- 
ber them. No wonder, when she would 
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pass her daily associates on the street 
without a sign of recognition. Such in- 
cidents were always improved as the oc- 
casion of pleasant banter, greatly to her 
amusement. Her sense of the ludicrous, 
her humor and bright sallies were re- 
freshing. 

Ability to sleep even under trying con- 
ditions was her safeguard, and the ten 
minutes’ afternoon nap was not inter- 
mitted without evident loss. So quickly 
would she yield to it and so sweetly 
would it hold her tbat it would seem 
almost cruel to waken her, and it came 
to be understood that there was only one 
in the circle about her whom she could 
implicitly trust to arouse her at the time 
she had appointej. 

The simple celebrations of birthdays 
and other anniversaries which sometimes 
brighten the lunch hour in “the rooms” 
have depended much upon her contribu- 
tions by tongue and pen, in prose and 
verse ; and no one in the Congregational 
House has been more ready to aid in the 
pleasant evenings of the Diversity Club— 
the orgavization made up of the women 
workers inthehouse. One of the most en- 
joyable entertainments of the club last 
winter was much indebted to a letter, 
which she wrote while in Washington for 
afew weeks during an extra vacation, pur- 
porting to be from the President of the 
United States to the president of the 
Diversity C ub. She was always wanted 
and her genial fun was irresistible. Her 
hospitality was ever on the alert, and a 
social hour over which she presided was 
sure to be a pleasure to all who shared 
it. She liked people and never cared to 
be much alone. Girls were very attract- 
ive to her, and she entered into youth- 
ful joys with rare sympathy. 

Rest and recreation came in the perusal 
of current literature and a recently pub- 
lished story often beguiled a railway ride. 
When she listened as others read her 
fingers were usually busy with a piece of 
dainty work. Her traveling companions 
on the journey home from Washington 
will recall the red worsted knitting which 
occupied some of the hours, a part of her 
contribution to a sale soon to be held in 
her church. 

Her impulses and efforts always ex- 
tended outside of herself, self-conscious- 
ness never interfering with the best she 
could do. The hearts of those who saw 
her most and knew her best enshrined 
her in confidence, admiration and tender- 
est love. Her nearest and dearest of kin 
says: ‘‘She was so happy in her work, I 
could not have asked her to give it up. 
It was never drudgery.” 

The only picture of her in later years 


is a photograph taken when she was im 
India, and represents her riding upon am 
elephant. In the memory of her associ- 
ates lives an image of a beautiful, radiant 
soul devoted to a great work and large 
enough to include the smallest detail of 
generous service for others. Were we 
making a catalogue of the noblest, loveli- 
est, saintliest women who have come 
into our lives, she could have no second 
place. Does this seem extravagant ? 
But we know! 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 14 


In the shadow of a great bereavement, but 
with eyes open to the light, a large company 
gathered in Pilgrim Hall. Mrs. Capron pre- 
sided and read blessed words of comfort and 
promise. 

While this was not intended as a special 
memorial service, how could it be anything 
else? Two weeks before Miss Child had 
spoken her last words in the Friday meeting, 
where she has so often been seen and heard. 

Mrs. Judson Smith, “bewildered by this 
sudden call” and unable to measure the loss,. 
spoke of Miss Child’s great love for her work, 
with gratitude for the life of this wonderful 
woman. 

Miss Daggett of New Haven recognize? 
“something left for all to do,” something 
now to promote the power of Life and Light. 
Mrs. Thompson spoke of “her werk as not- 
yet done.” Mrs. Daniels recalled the delight- 
ful fellowship of the days in Washington- 
Mrs. W. H. Fairchild quoted Miss Child’s 
own words as to “her lack of faith.” Miss 
Dyer spoke of the first impression of ‘‘ perfect: 
ladyhood” more than twenty years ago and 
of the well-rounded womanhood. 

Mrs. McLoughlin spoke of the president’s. 
introduction of Miss Child to the audience on 
Wednesday evening, upon the occasion of her 
last public address, itself an almost prophetic: 
memorial. j 

Mrs. Lincoln rejoiced that she had the priv— 
ilege of co-operating with Miss Child on the 
special committee which proved so important. 
Mrs. Byington gave a message of appreciation 
from Miss Alice C. Judd. 

Mrs. Bradley drew a lesson for those to - 
whom the work is left. Miss Stanwood gave 
some glimpses of Miss Child’s part in the 
Washington meeting, and read the report 
and recommendations of the committee upon 
financial conditions. 

A special memorial service will be held in 
Pilgrim Hall on Friday, Nov. 21, at eleven 
o’clock. 





Greece had her art, Rome her legal code: 
and Germany has her university and Wales 
her pulpit. But if Rev. E. Griffith Jones is to 
be believed, the railway, secular education, 
the breaking down of the barriers of race and 
church are sapping ths foundations of the 
greatest Welsh national institution. 
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Except for the introductory paragraphs 
this article merely transcribes the words 
of a plain farmer. Our New England 
rural life has been a favorite theme of 
poets, novelists and philosophers; but 
their view has almost always been from 
the outside, and, in spite of a great deal 
of truth in what they have said, not a 
little error has been intermixed. 

I was in a small town in the hill coun- 
try of western Massachusetts, the strong- 
hold of the old-fashioned Yankees, where, 
outside the manufacturing villages, the 
foreign element rarely penetrates. The 
man with whom I talked was character- 
istically poor. His labor brought him 
but meager returns, yet he was far from 
the borders of dependence. Mentally he 
was in a rude way superior to most of 
his fellow-townsmepn, for, without being 
cultured, he was thoroughly intelligent 
and capable of expressing his ideas with 
a good deal of native vigor. 

The farmhouse where he lived was on 
a brushy side road a mile up a hill from 
the little village in the hollow. The road 
kept on in its grassy, stone walled way 
until presently it entered the woods and 
began a steep, rough ascent over a moun. 
tain. The house was low and gray, and 
only two other houses were in sight. 
The nearest was a shabby little two-room 
dwelling that was 
tenanted by a man 
who paid a rent of 
fifty cents monthly. 
The other stood up 
near the woods, de- 
serted and fast be- 
coming a ruin. 

During our con- 
versation we occu- 
pied the farmhouse 
kitchen. It was a 
cold autumn day, and 
the man sat by the 
stove with his feet 
in the oven. I re- 
port his words as 
nearly as I can. He 
said: 


I been turnin’ this 
whole matter of 
country livin’ over in 
my mind lately and 
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I come to the conclusion that you c’n 
have it any way you like about us, im- 
provin’ or decadin’, accordin’ to what 
you’re lookin’ for; and it’d be the same 
anywhere else. For myself I ain’t cer- 
tain but that in some places there’s more 
bad than good. I don’t think, though, 
that’s the case generally. Now, round 
here, the people live better every way, as 
a rule, than they did thirty or forty years 
ago. You take the matter o’ cookin’—it’s 
a sight better’n it was. I ain’t sayin’ 
that all our girls are growin’ up expert 
cooks; but for one thing, most every 
woman nowadays knows how to make 
yeast bread. They didn’t use to. Lots 
of ’em within my remembrance made sal- 
eratus bread, and those great, hard loaves 
without any shortenin’ in wan’t very 
good. But we used to eat a good deal 
more johnnycake ’n they do now, and 
I s’pose likely that was full as healthy as 
any yeast bread is. 

There’s some families I c’n think of 
that live just the same as they did when 
I was a boy, but there ain’t many. They 
have salt pork ’n’ codfish ’most the year 
round. A farmer of this old style, if he’s 
considerable well off, ’1l kill a creature ’t 
he’s raised on the place occasionally. 
Then they have fresh meat to eat and 
perbaps they sell a little to the neighbors, 
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but most of it they salt down for corned 
beef, etc. 

One thing where there’s been a big 
change for the better in my recollection is 
in doctorin’. The doctors we have now 
are apt to be pretty good men, well edu- 
cated and knowing their busine:s. Them 
we used to have was, as a whole, more 
ignorant, with heads that was often fuller 
of superstitions and outlandish notions 
than science. Some of ’em wa’n’t any 
better fitted for doctorin’ than I am. 

You see that secretary over in the 
cornerthere? I bought that seventeen or 
eighteen years ago at an auction. It was 
made by a young man who thought he’d 
be a doctor. He didn’t propose to waste 
any time or money goin’ off to study, but 
just took up the Thomsonian method. 
That method was taught by a man named 
Thomson, There was a ‘book about it 
you could buy. ’Twa’n’t a large book. 
It might not ’a’ been any bigger ’n our 
horse book—the book in paper covers you 
see up on the shelf by the clock. It tells 
all about horse diseases, so if anything’s 
the matter with your horse you know 
what to do for it. 

This Thomson doctrine was that the 
human body is composed of four ele- 
ments—earth, fire, water and air. Well, 
you know all vegetable products spring 
upward from the 
earth. Therefore, 
this Thomson figured 
it out that if you 
used ’em for med- 
icine they tended to 
withhold man from 
the grave — because 
they grow up instead 
of down, you see. 
Then he said that all 
minerals and metals 
had their natural 
place in the depths 
of the earth, so’f you 
went to doctorin’ 
with them they’d be 
likely to carry who- 
ever took ’em down 
into the earth, too. 

The Thomson doc- 
torin’ was done hy 
compositions, and 
there was a great 
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charm about it for uneducated people ; 
but they sometimes made bad mistakes, 
givin’ and takin’ them compositions. I 
know once the children in a family down 
here in the village had the measles, and 
their aunt, she thought she knew all 
about this Thomsonian business, and she 
give’em something and ’twa’n’t the right 
thing. It settled on their lungs, and the 
whole four children died within a year. 
First one died and then another, and be- 
cause they strung along that way we 
thought perhaps they caught the disease 
from each other. That was the first I 
ever heard about consumption bein’ con- 
tagious. We didn’t know anything about 
disease germs then, but we conjectured 
up there might be an insect just as there 
is in the itch. 

We know more about such things now, 
and we know more about what’s goin’ on 
all over the world. A man that farms it 
don’t have much spare time durin’ the 
day and he’s ap’ to have chores to finish 
up after supper, and the women, they 
keep busy, too, ’way into the evening with 
their kitchen work and sewin’ and lookin’ 
after the children. But when they get 
everythin’ kind o’ ’tended to, perhaps the 
man’ll set for a while readin’ the news 
paper and the others may read some, too. 

Round here, most every one takes a 
cheap daily paper and an agricultural 
weekly. Ina good many families there’s 
a story paper for the children, and the 
people with money take a religious paper, 
besides. Once in a while a denomina- 
tional paper and nothing else is taken by 
some real stiff, old-fashioned churchman. 
He calls it, ‘‘my paper,” and he uses it for 
all it’s worth. He never knows what’s 
goin’ on in the world except as it happens 
to be in his paper. Then there’s a region 
back here on the mountain where the 
folks live scattering 
and a good ways from 
the post office, and 
they take a weekly 
newspaper instead of 
a daily and fewer of 
the other papers. 

We've always been 
poor folks here at this 
house. If we ever had 
any newspapers in our 
family when I was 
young we borrowed 
’em. There might ’a’ 
been a while when we 
took a Sunday school 
paper in a club, but 
the first newspaper we 
ever took was at the 
time of the Civil War. 

In the line o’ books, 
till I was fifteen years 
old, there wa’n’t any- 
thing in the house but 
a Bible and a hymn- 
book, a few school- 
books, a Testament or 
two, and the almanac. 
People didn’t think so 
much of novels then 
as theydonow. They 
thought a novel was 
something that chil- 
dren, anyway, might 
just as well have kept 
out of their hands. 
I read Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin though, when 





I was about ten. ’"ITwould been full as 
well if Ihadn’t. It was too excitin’, but 
everybody was talkin’ about it, and one 
o’ the neighbors had it and father bor- 
rowed it. He read it aloud evenings and 
you cou'dn’t go to sleep afterwards, 
We’ve got some few books in the 
house now, because I’ve always kind o’ 
took to ’em. But you'd find it pretty 
hard pickin’ in our ordinary farm fami- 
lies. Take the Popwells down here— 
they’ve got some religious books their 
mother left ’em; and they’ve got some 
poetry the brother that died had ; and the 
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youngest son has lately been buyin’ a 
few ten-cent novels. It’s likely they 
have a school history and some old read- 
ers, besides. If they have a pictorial 
book in the house it’s because some agent 
talked itinto’em. They never read it. 

Now, take another family. Berty 
Fisher’s kind 0’ a bookman, but I guess 
it’s because his wife was a schoolmarm. 
She’ll pile the books all up nice on the 
table the way she thioks they ought to 
be and then her sister that lives with ’em 
’ll come in and scatter the books around 
the way she thinks they ought tobe. But 
that’s the only place hereabouts where 
they’ve got books enough ‘to quarrel 
about. 

Up at the center, though, there’s Har- 
vey Robinson and he’s got any number o’ 
books. Yes, I believe I’m safe in sayin’ 
he’s the great read man of the town. 
Of course the big-bugs have books—I 
mean the city people with fine summer 
houses up here. Some of ’em buy books 
by the yard, just because they have 
plenty o’ money. I’m not saying any- 
thing against big-bugs, you understand. 
These summer people comin’ into a town 
does us considerable good. They bring 
money, and that’s a good thing, and they 
bring in new ideas and we get our minds 
brushed up. Then they make you think 
more about the looks o’ things and we 
keep our houses slicker and our door- 
yards slicker. 

But about books, the sum and sub- 
stance of it is that you’d have to goa 
long ways, as a rule, to find a book that 
smells of the press. You’d think that 
every well-to-do person would be a book- 
buyer, but they ain’t. Last winter I was 
canvassin’ for a Life of Spurgeon. There 
was one place where I went that they 
plead poverty, and they were rich, too— 

worth $15,000. An- 
other place they said 
they didn’t know 
whether they’d got 
money to pay for the 
book, but they finally 
decided to take it, and 
the next thing I knew 
out they come with 
a ten-dollar bill to 
change! 

- People show up 
plainer’n they think 
what their character 
is, but a stranger can’t 
have no idea of the 
smallness 0’ some 0’ 
our country people’s 
minds. We have men 
in our town that can’t 
talk about anything 
but guns and dogs. 
Some of ’em will 
spend all their even- 
ings and spare time 
loafin’ around the tav- 
erns and stores, where 
they smoke and gossip 
and tell dirty stories. 
They drink in some 
of their loafin’-places 
and in some they play 


store: here in the vil- 
lage where the men 
get together every 
night to play high- 
low-Jack and penny- 


cards. There’s alittle 
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make a match of it. No matter how at- 
tentive a feller is, you never can tell 
when he’ll drop a girl and take up a new 
one. 

On courtin’ nights, when the boys are 
a-settin’ up with their girls, they don’t put 
out for home much before midnight, if 
they do then. I’m an old bach’ myself 
and I’m not supposed to know what a 
feller and a girl talk about exactly all the 
time they are together. I s’pose they’re 
rather sentimental. There’s a story told 
about a couple here that set up in a room 
that had a stovepipe hole in the ceilin’, 
and upstairs a boy listened to hear what 
was goin’ on. He said they was readin’ 
the Bible together. 


We have a prayer meetin’ here in the 
village that a few go to every Tuesday 
night. Up in the town center at the 
church we have sociables right along and 
Sunday nights the Christian Endeavor 
The young people turn out to 


look in and see ’em playin’ over the that pretty well. We used to have young 


counter. Sometimes 
there’s as much asa 
dollar in the pot. 

Every village has 
its drinkers, but it 
ain’t always as easy 
to get liquor up here 
on the hills as it is 
nearer the big towns. 
So the drinkers go to 
market oftener ’n the 
rest of us and they 
are sure to come back 
loaded. A good 
many when they get 
dry send down to get 
their bottles filled by 
the stage driver, or 
some friend. There’s 
lots o’ cider drinkin’, 
too. More cider’s 
made for drink than 
is for vinegar. Still, 
there ain’t the cider 
drinkin’ there was 
fifty years ago. Cider 
used to be just as free as water is now. 
I can’t say that there are many real cider 
topers. I s’pose most folks drink rather 
free for a little spell in the fall and not 
much after that till a year later. 

We’ve other ways of amusin’ our- 
selves besides drinkin’ cider or whisky. 
In fact those that take that way are ex- 
ceptional. We have seasons of talkin’ 
politics. For acouple of months before 
election they discuss ’em a good deal in 
the stores and shops and such places 
where people happen together. Winters 
there’s debatin’ societies somewhere 
around, Then there’s dances, but a good 
many don’t believe in those and won’t go. 
In cold weather, too, every once in a 
while they get up a surprise party. We 
carry cake and such stuff to surprise par- 
ties and stay till ten o’clock or after. If 
there’s an instrument at the house they’ll 
have considerable singin’, and when the 
folks don’t object there ’ll be dancin’. 
Then there’s games. Sometimes they’re 
kissin’ and huggin’ games, but they don’t 
play them as much as they use to. I’ve 
been to parties where nobody had life 
enough to start up games of any kind and 
we'd all get disgusted and go off home. 

The young fellers usually have a girl 
they’re a-sparkin’ up. Some of ’em go 
two evenin’s a week, some go three, some 
go eight nights out 0’ seven to set up with 
their girls—and then you ain’t sure they’ll 





folks’ prayer meetin’s there at the church 
long before they ever thought of the 
Christian Endeavor, but one o’ the dea- 
cons put a stop to’em. He said the fel- 
lers just went there to court—to spark 
it—and they were all gettin’ to goin’ home 
with the girls. But I say, what of it? 
That’s all right. They’ve come to a good 
place. Better have the girls for an at- 
traction than not to come at all. 

The Christian Endeavor helps a coun- 
try town—there’s no doubt about that. 
It makes the young people more cordial 
and it widens out their interests, and it 
makes it easier for’em to join the church. 

Young Christians used to be as ecarce 
as whitecrows. There was a young man, 
years ago, that worked down here at 
Stowell’s shop, and he had five hundred 
dollars invested there. But he joined the 
church, and bein’ a good deal younger’n 
most were in the habit o’ doin’ it, the 
thing struck the men that wa’n’t church 
members as so comical that they joked 
and twitted him till they made life so in- 
tolerable he up and let that five hundred 
dollars go and left the place. 

I tell you this was a pretty rough town 
once. Then, about twenty years ago, 
there come a hell-fire man—a revivalist— 
to preach here. He was a Methodist of 
the most terrible orthodoxy. He would 
say to the unbelievin’, “If you are right 
and I am wrong it is well with both of 
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us; but if I am right and you are wrong 
you will spend eternity in hell.” He did 
a great deal of good here. Every one 
that he made a convert became a center 
of Christian influence. 


We don’t have revivals any more. The 
young people don’t join the church in a 
lump the way they do in the excitement 
of revivals. They kind o’ string along. 
They are willin’ to join the Christian 
Endeavor, and it seems te come natural 
when they get to be sixteen or eighteen, 
or somewhere along there, for ’em to 
become church members. There’s no 
fuss about it. They don’t have those 
wonderful emotions and experiences that 
they used to have—terrible conflicts with 
themselves, fight the devil, and all that 
sort o’ thing. I know my mother had a 
time o’ bein’ under conviction, and she 
thought she wa’n’t under enough con- 
viction and she prayed to be under more. 
Then she got afra‘d she wa’n’t elected to 
be saved and that made her want to tear 
God out of his room, 
so she said after- 
wards. But she got 
over that and she be- 
come a very religious 
woman. 

The old ways of 
thinkin’ ain’t all 
gone by yet, and our 
minister, today, will 
talk about ‘the end- 
less wrath of God.” 
I don’t find that kind 
o’ a God in my Bible, 
and the Bible don’t 
teach that the bad 
are goin’ to be burned 
forever—not if I read 
it right. My idea is 
that only the good go 
to heaven and the 
bad are just annihi- 
lated. 

Then about chil- 
dren that die before 
they’ve sinned— 
there was one man here in town that lost 
a child and they tell how he walked the 
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floor all night and wrung his hands be- 
cause he thought his baby ’d gone to hell. 
But I say if it’s a question of choice for 
grown-uppers between the good and the 
bad it ought to be for kids. If an infant 
dies he ain’t condemned or uncondemned. 
I don’t know about it, but we can hope 
he will have a chance to choose some- 
where and somehow. 

People don’t take Scripture right, I 
think. They claim a good deal more for 
the Bible than the Bible does for itself. 
It ain’t all equally good, the Bible ain’t, 
or equally important. It ain’t all sacred. 


There was a feller got up here in meetin’ 
once and repeated this verse: 

As a lily among thorns, 

So is my love among the daughters. 

That’s from Solomon’s Song in the 
Old Testament, but said in a religious 
meeting it wa’n’t the right thing—sounded 
like a joke. 

I’ve thought a good many times the 
ministers ’d write sermons that ’d do more 
goed if they had the same experiences as 
common people. But how are they goin’ 
to find out what’s goin’ on in folks’ minds 
if they keep their heads in their books all 
the time? Most ministers don’t have any 
idea what the life in their own town really 
is. I wish some of ’em ’d just get into 
their old clothes and go and work a day 
with the men when they’re fixin’ the 
highways. They’d hear some things in 
the talk there that ’d astonish ’em. 

Same way with you. If you want to 
find out what we hill-towners are like 
come up here and try runnin’ a farm for 
a few years, or try workin’ as a hired 
man for a spell. That'll learn you the 
facts and you won’t need to ask ques 
tions. 





A resolution is a free custody; but a 
vow is a kind of prison, which restrained 
nature hath the more desire to break.— 
Thomas Fuller. 
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tld Some Good Stories 
for Boys and Girls 


Pes By Isaac Ogden Rankin 


It may be laid down as a fundamental 
principle that juvenile stories should 
either accept the normal conditions of 
ordinary life and deal honestly with 
them, or move in conditions so dis- 
similar that they constitute an im- 
aginary world with laws of its own 
in which the child imagination may 
disport itself with no temptation to 
imitate the action of the characters. 
It is the introduction of the fairy 
laws into the ordinary world which 
ruins so large a proportion of our 
juvenile literature. 

Fairy books are wholesome books 
for little children precisely because 
their life is impossible and known to 
be so by the child. But books about 
surroundings similar to their own in 
which children attain impossible or 
improbable heights of mischief, piety, 
wealth, fame or luxury are unwhole- 
some books, because they tempt to 
unreasonable ambitions and inevita- 
ble disappointments. The child never 
thinks outside of his imaginative 
plays of taking the lad who outwits 
the giant as an example. The girl 
tejoices in the coming of the fairy 
godmother and Cinderella’s marriage 
to the prince without a thought of 
envy. Imagination is stimulated and 
@ purpose to respect and make the 
most of self is kindled. But im- 
possibly successful mischief lures the 
boy to imitation and morbid or un- 
natural piety to disgust or mawkish- 
ness. When Tommy Jones in the 
story book falls heir to a fortune, or 
proves to be the earl’s son in disguise, 
or rises with impossible speed to be 
general or admiral], the reader is apt 
to turn from the book with a bad taste 
in his mouth of discontent with the 
conditions of his own life and work. 
And just in proportion as the book is 
powerful and natural in other respects is 
the mischief it is likely to accomplish, by 
implanting in a child’s mind ineradicable 
seeds of folly or of discontent. The short 
cut to success is the ruin of the story-tell- 
er’s influence, as it is of the speculator’s 
property. 

On the other hand, a story must be in- 
teresting. Neither man nor boy will en- 
dure a book which generates ten yawns 
within as many minutes. They would 
not be healthy-minded if they did. It 
must be wholesome also. Its atmosphere 
must be bracing, not relaxing. There is 
no room for lawlessness. The element 
of endeavor, which makes so large a part 
of life, must be recognized as the con- 
dition of daily life and happiness. If it 
takes the reader far away into an im- 
aginary world, it must grasp and respect 
the laws of life it finds er invents. The 
adventureland must have its laws. It 
must reject the ever present temptation 
of the short cut to success in disregard 
to the ordinary rules of life. Finally, it 





should possess in some good degree an 
element of beauty—that is, it should be 
well-proportioned, well-expressed, avoid- 
ing crudities and redundancies and vital 
with the dignity and humor of humanity, 
with something also of that charm which 
appeals to the heart. 

This is a high ideal, fit to inspire noble 
literature, yet no higher than a wise over- 
sight has a right to demand for the books 
which are to form the minds of our boys 
and girls. Is there anything among the 
stories of the year that measures up to 
it? Perfection is certainly not to be ex- 
pected and has nowhere, in the observa- 
tion of the writer, been attained this 
season, either for men and women or for 
boys and girls. Yet ideals must be the 
test of the actual, and it may be interest- 
ing to single out a few of the best stories 
of the year and ask what they have at- 
tempted and attained. 

It may be argued, with a good show of 
reason, that the first books to be chosen 
for very little children are books which 
are as remote as possible from ordinary 
life. But for half-grown boys and girls, 
the wise friend, whether parent or teacher 
will ask first for pictures of real and com- 
mon life which are interesting, whole 
some and well written. If the first con- 
dition only is insisted on, the field is wide. 
It is not difficult to interest a boy—the 
dime novel will do that and the low thea- 
ter. The problem is to interest him in 
stories which will give him good ambi- 
tions and sensible views of life. Evil 
must not be excluded, for evil is a part of 
life as he knows it, and the overcoming of 
evil ought to be the spice of the book he 
likes. The teaching must not be didactic, 
for the healthy boy draws a clear line be- 
tween sermons and stories. He may lis- 
ten to sermons, if the preacher knows 
how to catch attention, but he strenu- 
ously objects to a mixture of sermonic 
material with hisenjoyments. The teach- 
ing of the book must be a teaching 
through companionship and experience, 
such as God uses in the Bible for the 
teaching of the race. Put him with 
strong and wholesome characters and he 
will absorb instruction ; but they must be 
interesting—nothing can take the place 
of that. 

Stories of this class are rare among 
the books of the year. I may suggest a 
few, however, which more or less fully 
satisfy the requirements. The Little Cit- 
izen, by M. E. Waller, will appeal rather 
to younger than to older boys. There isa 
delightful girl in it who will be a good 
companion for boy readers; the spirit of 
social service is strong, though not ob- 
trusive, the conditions are those of real 
life and the boy hero is interesting in his 
efforts and overcomings. Some Boy's 
Doings, by John Habberton, is a chroni- 
cle of boy life in a growing Western town. 
It is real and wholesome and the boys are 
boys. Jeb Hutton, by James B. Con- 
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These are all books 
for boys, though it 
is a good thing that 
healthy girls will 
read them and be 
the better for the 
reading. Of books 
for girls the multi- 
tude is even greater 
and their taste is re- 
flected in a closer 
clinging to the ex- 
periences of common 
life. Here too the 
question is of good 
companions hip—of 
learning from life in 
action, real human 
characters growing 
in accordance with 
familiar laws toward 
high ideals. 

Such good com- 
panionship girls will 
find in A Dornfield 
Summer, by Mary M. 
Haley. It will ap- 
peal to the school- 
girl stage of un- 
reasoning friend- 
ships and antipa- 
thies. It has a com- 
pany of good neigh- 
bors and good 
friends. Its impul- 
sive, true hearted 
heroine and her 
friends will seem de- 
lightfully real to its 
girl readers. An 
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nolly, has a boy hero at an older stage of 
growth. If not so well proportioned as 
one might wish, the hero and his friend 
are so true and loyal in their relations 
and adventures that they are good to 
know. 

In the field of history the difficult con- 
ditions are best met perhaps in Jack and 
His Island, by Lucy M. Thruston, and A 
Little Captive Lad, by Beulah Marie Dix. 
In the former we have the historical ma- 
terial kept well in the background, while 
the personality of the hero and his Robin- 
son Crusoe adventures keep the interest 
of the reader. In the latter is a strong 
contrast of character, in which the author 
contrives to enlist the sympathies of the 
reader for both types and gives us a 
story of the English civil wars where 
neither Cromwell nor Charles nor any 
other notability is dragged upon the 
stage. 

Major Schuyler in John Preston True’s 
On Guard would be better company for 
boys if he were less perfectly accom- 
plished and if he did not at the end prove 
to be the long-lost heir to wealth and 
family honors. Yet he is so interesting 
and so manly that perhaps these faults 
may be passed by in recognition of the 
good history teaching and the helpful 
companionship of the hard-working Ma- 
jor. Kirk Monroe’s A Son of Satsuma 
can only be included in this list, in spite 
of its two fine boys, by allowing its im- 
possible adventures to fall into the cate- 
gory of fairy tales—adventures in a 
world, that is, which the reader recog- 
nizes to be absolutely unreal and out of 
the line of precedents for the workaday 
world he knows. 


From The Little Citizen 


older stage is pic- 
tured in The Wynd- 
ham Girls, by Marion A. Taggart, and 
the book is none the worse because it 
includes some wholesome and unselfish 
love-making. In this age of the worship 
of success, its object 
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unusual outside sources of relief. But 
Polly is so delightfully resourceful and 
jolly and the atmosphere of home love 
and loyalty is so natural to its pages that 
it must be set high among the books of 
the year for girls. 

Entirely wholesome in tone and suc- 
cessful in character drawing is Adele E. 
Thompson’s Brave Heart Elizabeth, but 
the book suffers from the lack of subor- 
dination of the historic background. 
Elizabeth, with her unfailing spirits, high 
courage and simple faith and friendli- 
ness, should have absorbed the attention 
which the author gives to historical de- 
tail. Another interesting Polly is the 
brave and patient heroine of Harriet A. 
Nash’s Polly’s Secret. There is delight- 
ful humorous work in this book and 
older people will laugh over the group of 
helpers in the old roadside tavern and 
their words and ways. 

These are a few of the good books of 
the year. The list does not touch upon 
the books for little children. It is not 
complete—no one could make it so with- 
out devoting his whole time to the 
increasing volume of juvenile books. At 
least, of these few selections it may be 
said, without invidious comparison, that 
they belong to the best which the pub- 
lishers have to offer us, and will introduce 
boys or girls to pleasant and profitable 
company and strengthen high ideals of 
life. 





These passing salutations in the street 
are seeming trifles, but often cheer an 
overburdened heart. Especially are poor, 
laboring people tempted to suspect that 
no one cares for them, because they have 
but little money and no nice clothing. I 
hold that a good Christian will go squares 
out of his way to grasp a discouraged 
fellow-being by the hand and bid him 
Godspeed.— Benjamin Hausman, D. D. 





lesson of the beauty 
and comfort of the 
overcoming life will 
be helpful. The au- 
thor has successfully 
resisted the tempta- 
tion of overthrowing 
the villain and restor- 
ing all the lost wealth 
to the heroines. 
There is more arti- 
ficiality and lifting 
over hard places by 
unusual assistance in 
Nathalie’s Chum, by 
Anna C. Ray. It is 
a story of loyalty in 
friendship between a 
brother and a sister 
and its location in 
New York gives op- 
portunity for the in- 
troduction of the 
very rich and the 
very poor. Nathalie 
herself is one of the 
most lovable human 
characters in the 
juvenile fiction of 
the year. The only 
blemish in the plot 
of Polly State, by 
Frances J. Delano, 
is the lifting of the 
burden of trouble by 
the interference of 
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The Literature of the Day 


Poetry for Children 


There is a broad distinction, too little 
recognized or observed either in prose or 
verse, between writing that appeals to 
the child’s mind and mere writing about 
children. The former is one of the most 
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difficult paths of good literature, the lat- 
ter is a broad road which many travel, 


without finding much reward for them- , 


selves or for the public. And nothing is 
commoner in the field of juvenile publi- 
cations than for a writer to imagine that 
he has made a successful children’s book 
when its appeal is entirely to the grown 
up lovers of children. 

Fortunately, although it is useless to 
persuade children that they like what 
they do not like, their taste is broad and 
enthusiastic, while whatever they really 
approve will almost always commend 
itself to the older people also. 
For the child dies slowly out of 
the heart of a man, and old 
chords are lightly struck by the 
hand of a master. We may be 
sure, then, that wherever the true 
note of childhood has been sounded 
in the verse of the year, old folks 
and little folks, if they careat all for 
verse, will be at one in admiration. 

They will agree in their enjoy- 
ment of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
deligatful and whimsical verses.* 
He is always at his best in chil- 
dren’s poems. He knows instinc- 
tively how to join fun and pathos, 
to catch the child’s point of view, 
to add to a singing music thesense 
of jollity and the sense of mystery 
which children love. One must 
come prepared to accept the un- 


child of the Middle West, but he 
will find his reward in the absence 
of formality and convention, in a 
charming sympathy and a humor which 
makes its points almost without fail. The 
illustrations by J. W. Vawter interpret the 
spirit of the book with admirable sym- 
pathy and poetic grace. 





* The Book of Joyous Children, by James Whitcomb 


Riley. pp. 176. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


| : 4 t Sa ty 
tamed spirit and unformed man- Sky ~ pes 
ners of the American uncultivated : re ee 
it hg tet Sons 


The nonsense which is Mrs, Laura E. 
Richards’s contribution* to the child’s 
verse of the year is delectable and profit- 
able. Children will delight in it and it 
will fetch a laugh from every grown man 
and woman who is wise enough to enjoy 
a little bit of free-hearted folly now and 
then. It, too, has the singing quality, 
and if it lacks pathos, it is only because 
that would be out of place in this sort of 
work. The pictures are amusing, but the 
verse is quite capable of standing alone. 
Good nonsense is a great possession ; we 
congratulate the children and the sensi- 
ble public on this notable addition to its 
none too large stock. 

Miss Abbie Farwell Brown’s new book 
of verses+ includes a good deal which 
has already appeared in our own columns. 
Her work, most of it, belongs to the sort 
which parents enjoy, because it appeals 
to children. She has a playful fancy and 
sees both real and amusingly unreal rela- 
tions between this and that. She can put 
herself into the child’s place and look and 
write from the inside, and her work is 
often characterized by delicate humor or 
sprightly fun, as well as sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the world as it appears to 
children. The marginal comments are 
often exceedingly good. The book is 
beautifully made, with a pleasing cover 
design by Fannie Cory. 

In Mr. Amos R. Wells’s book of rhymes { 
the pictures in two colors are very pro- 
nounced and the verse covers a wide field. 
It is by no means all of it children’s 
verse in any true sense of the word, but 
either is written with the manifest didac- 
tic purpose, which invariably repels the 
little folks, or it pictures children from 
the purely adult point of view. Yet the 
author has humor, a real love for children, 
a quick eye for the significance of the 
little things which make the child’s world 





and practiced, if never very inspired, 
power of expression. Judged upon his 


* The Hurdy-Gurdy, by Laura E. Richards. pp. 98. 
Dana Estes & Co. 75 cents net. 

+A Pocketful of Posies, by Abbie Farwell Brown. 
pp. 165. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 

+ Rollicking Rhymes for Youngsters, by Amos R. 
Wells, iilustrated by L. J. Bridgman. pp. 157. F. H. 
Revell Co. $1.00 net. 






From The Book of Joyous Children 


highest levels, and with disregard of the 
incongruous elements in the book, he has 
given us a number of poems which are 
delightful in their humor and pathos and 
their appeal to the mind of a child. 

Mr. William W. Whitelock’s verses * 
will come home to the child’s sense of hu- 











From The Hurdy-Gurdy 
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mor because they show appreciation of 
the child’s point of view. The youngster 
who approves of the aunt who never scolds 
him, the effect of teasing by the elders 
upon the child, and the like, are well ren- 
dered. Other verses are merely about 
children and will not, we fear, make a 
very serious claim upon attention, while 
a few of them seem to us to rather tran- 
scend the limits of good sense and of good 
taste. 





A Bible for Children f 


Reverence for the Bible is not incom. 
patible with discrimination in the 
.use of its contents. Whether it 
is the unconscious distinction 
which every preacher observes 
between the passages which he 
finds appropriate for edification 
and those which he neglects, or 
the modification of archaic and 
too plain-spoken phrases which 
the leader at family worship finds 
himself compelled to make, or the 
greater or less attention which the 
reader practices in the attention 
he gives, individual discrimination 
always plays its part in the han- 
dling of the contents of the book. 
For the child this choice of ma- 
terial is inevitable and should be 
made by the parent or teacher 
rather than left to the child’s 
own limited knowledge or undi- 

- rected taste. 

We welcome, therefore, this 
selection, to which Miss Gilder, 
the compiler, has given the name 
of The Bible for Children. It is 

simply the text of the common version 
of the English Bible in a selection in- 
tended to include the parts best suited 





*When the Heart Is Young, by William Wallace 
Whitelock. pp. 82. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 net. 

+ The Bible for Children, with preface by Rev. Francis 
Brown, D. D., and introduction by Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, 
D.D. pp. 475. Century Co. $3.00. 
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to the needs and understanding of little 
children, without verse numbering and 
printed in paragraphs, as other children’s 
books are printed. If it be objected that 
this is not all the Bible, the answer is at 
hand—in this age of cheap and beautiful 
Bibles the child fortunate enough to be- 
come possessor of this book may, for a 
fraction of its cost, have the whole Bible 
also. 

Miss Gilder’s selection is cushioned 
against public scorn by two introductions, 
one by an Episcopal bishop and the other 
by a professor in a Presbyterian theolog- 
ical seminary. Both Bishop Potter and 
Professor Brown are curiously apologetic 
in tone. It would have been better to 
relegate these faint-hearted heralds to 
the last pages of the book, or to the pub- 
lisher’s announcements, for the work 
needs neither apology 
nor explanation. The 
only wonder is that some 
one had not long ago an- 
ticipated it. 

‘The passages selected 
are those for which chil- 
dren will care, or those 
which for their depth and 
majesty of thought or 
spiritual and ethical 
teaching make their im- 
‘pression on the mind and 
heart of a child. The 
effect of reading and 
study of these selected 
passages would be, we are 
convinced, essentially 
that which study of the 
whole book, under the 
conscious or unconscious 
discrimination of a wise 
teacher, would produce, 
with the added advantage 
that the repulsion which 
many children feel from 
undiscriminating Bible 
study would be avoided. 
In many cases, also, there 
would be awakened a 
natural and wholesome 
curiosity to learn what 
else there is in a book 
from which so much that 
is interesting has been 
taken. 

The form of the book 
is handsome. It has large 
print in clear, double col- 
umns, with attractive red 
initials and top line. It 
is not too heavy for a child’s handling 
and yet is too large to be carelessly han- 
dled or thrown about. It is bound in 
dark green with a scarlet design, and 
either standing or lying makes a dignified 
appearance. The illustrations are well 
chosen and admirably executed reproduc- 
tions from famous paintings. 

In regard to the editing only two criti- 
cisms suggest themselves. We would 
like to have had a fuller selection from 
the Psalms, the thirty-second certainly 
should have been included and parts of 
the 119th, as well as the 122d and 124th. 
And it is a mistake, we think, to have 
disregarded the divisions of the Book of 
Proverbs, running all the selections to- 
gether in one section of more than five 
pages. Relief for the eye demands the 
breaking up of so unmanageable a mass, 
and the natural articulation of the book 
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would have lent itself easily to such a 
division. 


Books for Young People 


FAIRY TALES 


id i of King Oberon, edited by Walter 
Jerrold, f ary by Chas. Robinson. Mac- 
millan 


Happy is the “shild who gets so beautiful a 
fairy book as this. The pictures are of the 
very best and will afford an imaginative boy 
or girl recurring pleasure. The text is ar- 
ranged on the plan of a story-telling night at 
Oberon’s court, and the nationality of the 
tales is suggested by that of the story-tellers. 
Literary and folk tales are not distinguished, 
which matters little after all. The narrative 
is trippingly given. 

In the Green Forest, by ayy Pyle. 

171. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 
One of the brightest of ‘ania tek stories, 
in which illustrations and text from the same 
mind and hand go admirably together. There 


pp. 
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is a moral purpose in the book, but it is not 
obtrusive and the proportion of events is 
well preserved. The fairy children are nat- 
ural and delightful and the human little folks 
will take pleasure in following their career. 
A good book for the junior Sunday school 
library or for a gift to littie children. 

The Princem Kallistoand Other Tales of the 

Fairies As Wm. D. Orcutt, illustrated by Harri- 

$300 ne ae en. pp. 139. Little, Brown & Co. 
A book wii mothers and kindergartners 
will appreciate because its fairy stories are 
invented in the spirit of Froebel’s mother 
plays. They are pretty stories in and of them- 
selves and are charmingly illustrated. It is 
a book which mothers will be glad to read to 
little children and from which the children 
themselves will derive both pleasure and un- 
consciously also ideals of right conduct. 

Red Folk and Wild Folk, bv - N-« and T. O. 

Deming. F. A. Stokes Co. $1. 60 
It was an admirable idea to petro these In- 
dian folk and fairy stories, and Mr. Deming 
has succeeded in telling them in a way which 
will interest old and young. Their freshness 
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and appropriateness for American chi'dren 
give them a good place among the juveniles 
of the year. The large colored plates are in- 
teresting and the pictures in black and white 
hardy less so. 

Fairy Tales from the Swedish, by 2 Pr 


translated by H. L. Braekstad. pp 
Stokes Co. 31 20 net. 


The motives used in these fairy tales belong 
for the most part to the sphere of popular 
wit and satire. They are amusing and have 
a decided flavor of rustic life, though the 
romantic element is not altogether missing. 
The translation runs smoothly and the hu- 
mor of the original is well reproduced. While 
these stories do not take rank with the more 
famous tales they are good of their kind, and 
will amuse and interest children. The wood- 
cuts are after designs by three well-known 
Swedish artists. 


The Gift of the pMasie § Staff, L | 
—— pp. 221. H. Revel 


A well-imagined modern fairy tale, with strong 
but not unduly obtrusive moral purpose. It 
will be enjoyed by little 
children and prove helpful 
in the formation of their 
ideals of conduct. The 
print is large, and the illus- 
trations and decorations by 
Will Dwiggins and Ella S. 
Bryson will please and in- 
terest. 


HISTORY AND 
ROMANCE 


Stories of Charieme ne, 

by =e, A. J.Chureh, M. A. 

er Maemillan Co. 
7 5 


The old French romances 
about Charles the Great 
have afforded Mr. Church 
admirable material. Incon- 
trast with the superficial 
tales of modern life with 
which the press abounds, 
they have a romantic charm 
which will appeal to imagi- 
native children. The stories 
are part of the literary 
background of European 
culture, and will enrich the 
memories of the boys and 
girls who read them in this 
handsome volume. Special 
attention should be called 
not only to the successful 
editing, but to the beauti- 
ful color plates with which 
the book is enriched. 


Fannie E. 
Co, $1.00 


In the Days of Queen 
Elizabet mm, y, Eva March 
Tappan, 


h. BP. 294, 
-_ & Shepard. cents 


Third in the Makers of Eng- 
land series. The author has 
the happy knack of convey- 
ing information without de- 
tracting from the interest 
of her story. The study of 
the early life of Queen 
Elizabeth is especially valu- 
able as helping to explain 
the seemingly contradictory 
qualities of this many-sided sovereign. 


Wyndham Girls 


Stories in Stone from the Roman Forum 
Isabel Lovell. pp. 258. Macmillan Co. gi. 


Bb 

net. 
Interesting chapters for boys and girls sug- 
gested by the explorations and excavations 
in the Roman Forum. Miss Lovell aims at 
informing the children’s minds in regard to 
Roman life and the history of the city. The 
pictures are photographs from the Forum as it 
now is and from designs of carefully studied 
restorations, and add much to the interest of 
the book. It is beautifully made and well 
indexed, and should be of interest to boys 
and girls in their study of Roman history, 

Wandering Heroes, by Lillian L. Price. 

192. Silver, Burdett & Co. 50 cents 
Intended as a supplementary render or for 
the home use of children. Miss Price is a 
teacher in the New Jersey state normal school 
at Newark. She his drawn her sketches of 
heroes from Biblical, Oriental and medieval 
sources, beginning with the patriarchs and 
including the Buddha, Cyrus the Great, C o- 
vis, Attila, the Norse discoverer of America 


pp. 
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and Knut (whom children know better as 
Canute the Dane), once king of England. 


FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


Just So Stories, by ey xapting, pp. 247. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.2 
The first stories are decidedly the best. The 
author’s illustrations are interesting and will 
delight the children. The humor is of a sort 
that requires reading aloud with a very seri- 
ous face and a twinkle in theeye, but children, 
we think, will follow and enjoy it, though it 
may puzzle some of their elders to see the 
point of the fun. Quite the most successful 
of the stories refer to the camel’s hump and 
the elephant’s trunk. Like all that Kipling 
has written, the book will challenge criticism 
and divide its readers into two hostile camps. 
But at least we may say, both of pictures and 
of text, that those who like it at all will like it 
very much. 

The Christmas Cat, y ng enon Bryant, 

pp. 207. The Pilgrim Press. $1.00 net. 
Little children will be delighted with Winky, 
the Christmas cat, and Polly his’ mistress. 
From their starting homeward in the snow 
from grandmother’s house to the happy 
Christmas a year later, with which the book 
comes to an end, the interest is fully sus- 
tained. The atmosphere of the story is good 
and the never obtruded teaching is not allowed 
to evaporate in talk without deeds. It will 
appeal to the child’s love of fun and is full of 
well-handled incident, such as all children 
love. The illustrations by Edith Browning 
Brand are charming. A pretty gift book for 
little children and good for junior Sunday 
school libraries. 

Miss Muffet’s Christmas Part: anaet M. 

Crothers. pp.106. Houghton, Fimes 
Miss Muffet and her spider are made acre and 
hostess for a Christmas meeting of the heroes 
and heroines of the child’s world of litera- 
ture. With abundant high spirits and not a 
little kindly satire upon the world and books, 
the author personally conducts hostess and 
readers through the different rooms of the 
spider’s wonderful cobweb palace and intro- 
duces the guests. The jolly pictures by Olive 
W. Long will help to carry the fancies of the 
book. It will appeal to little children and 
help to recall childhood days and readings to 
parents. The best use they can make of the 
book is to read it aloud. 

Three Little Marys, by sayy Archibald Smith. 

pp. 120. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 85 cents net. 
Stories of a Scotch, English and Irish Mary. 
Tales of humble life under different national 
conditions, well told and interesting. A 
charming book to read to children. 

The Lovable Tales of Janey and Josie and 

Joe, by Gertrude Smith. pp. 158. Harper & 

Bros, $1.30. 
Bright-colored pictures and large pages. 
The text consists of stories for little children, 
which are rich in incidents such as little folks 
enjoy. The book would have been better, in 
our judgment, for greater directness and sim- 
plicity and less studied repetition of phrase. 

Young aor ES nde 4 Edith Farmiloe. F. A. 

Stokes Co, 
A book of colored saniaes for which the text 
affords hardly morethana label. Veryclever 
and lifelike sketches of the actual experiences 
of poor children whose mothers regularly lock 
them out of the house as they go to their 
morning work. The devotion of the little 
mothers and fathers to the babies of the house 
will appeal to fathers and mothers as well as 
to st a ona of little children. 

4 %3. Sarthe fela run’ Co, rt Ay obo conte. 
The generosity of the poor to the poor, the 


joys and troubles of little children in their 
preparation, with the slenderest resources, 
for Christmas, the wandering that led to los- 
ing themselves in unfamiliar streets and, ul- 
timately, to better days, make the substance 
of a pretty and well-told story, which will 
interest the little children. 

Randy and Her Friends, by Amy Brooks. 

pp. 253. Lee & Shepard. 80 cents net. 
Randy and her little sister Prue are favorites 
with many readers, and this account of her 
winter in Boston will make them even more 
fond of her. 


STORIES FOR GIRLS 


The Wyndham Girls, by wey sumone Tag- 

gart. pp.303. Century Co. $1.2 
Two sisters and a cousin, ay ‘in a mo- 
ment from affluence, with its accompanying 
ignorance of life, to poverty that compels work 
are the heroines of this delightful book. 
Their experiences in a boarding house, their 
emergence into the freedom of modest house- 
keeping, their education in the real things of 
life and their love affairs are delightfully 
drawn. It is the sort of book that girls will 
delight in and be profited by. The preaching 
is not obtrusive, but the moral lessons of the 
book are strong and fine. 

$02 Titec Brown e Uo.” atsb ace PP 
Gertrude, the heroine, is a delightfully nat- 
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From The 
Princess Kallisto 
ural and interesting girl. What she learns in 
her vacation through the visit of a cousin 
whose characteristics are the opposite of her 
own, by the social gatherings and commin- 
glings of her country neighborhood and by the 
assistance of a wise mother, and the result of 
it all in growth and change of character, form 
the interest of the story. 

Polly’s Secret, by Harriet A. Nash. pp. 291. 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 net. 

An abundant sense of humor enlivens this 
clever book of rural life in Maine half a cen- 
tury ago, with its bright conversation and 
well-devised plot. It is only a pity that the 
author, with so fresh a scene and such good 
power of description, should not have made 
even more of a happy situation and well- 
sketched characters. Jane, the managing 
New England woman, with her keen sense of 
humor and pungent speech, is a character 
whom every one will appreciate. 

Mr. Pat’s Little Girl, by Ay itd F. Leonard. pp. 

322. W.A. Wilde Co. $1. 

The story of a New Engiand neighborhood, 
with its divisions and family quarreJs. These 
are lightened or ended by the unconscious in- 
fluence of a charming little lady who always 
hopes for the best ineveryone. Miss Leonard 
has a sympathetic appreciation of the higher 
possibilities of the imagination and of growth 
in children’s life. The book is fanciful at 
times, but its characters are well set before us 
and the children especially are natural. 

Haste, aie Meat EH ak PP 
A pretty English story of home and school 
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life. The atmosphere is thoroughly religious, 
without, however, any touch of morbid intro- 
spection. The conversation might have been 
a little more natural, but perhaps children 
will hardly mind that. 
Lois rng Dangerous Gift, by Mary “ath- 
erine Lee. pp. 116. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
85 cents. ° 
Extraordinary beauty is the dar ‘rou; gift 
which has been bestowed upon Loi..,a modest, 
unconscious Quaker girl of seventeen. How 
she discovered her own charms when on a 
visit to New Bedford relatives and the girlish 
temptations which foliowed make a pretty 
story with a solemn lesson in filial devotion. 
The Queen of Little Barr reymore Street, by 
Gertrude Smith. pp. 223. d. Revell Co. 75 
cents net. 
The atmosphere of this story is extraordina- 
rily unreal and relaxing. The author piteh- 
forks us without warning and without expla- 
nation into a sphere of moral and personal 
enthusiasms, such as the child reader is cer- 
tain never to encounter on earth. So far the 
book is unwholesome, in spite of its high 
moral tone and preaching of righteousness. 
A good book for children must have some- 
thing bracing in its atmosphere. The things 
that work together for righteousness must not 
all be good and favorable things. 
The Burges Letters, by Edna Lyall. pp. 142. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 90 cents net. 
Through the personality of the two little Bur- 
ges girls, Miss Lyall tells of her home life. 
This story will delight children, and older 
readers who have enjoyed the occasional 
glimpses of child life in the author’s more 
mature work will welcome this longer study. 
The Little Cones — by Annie Fellows 
Johnston. pp. 274 . Bage & Co. $1.20 
ne 
Admirers of the littie colonel will weleome a 
new volume relating her experiences and ad- 
ventures in a European trip and on her return 
to Kentucky. Miss Johnston has grace in 
continuance and her little heroine is no less 
charming in this than in the previous volume 
of the series. The hero isaSt. Bernard dog, 
just such a pet and companion as the little 
colonel wou'd most enjoy. An admirable 
book for girls from ten to fifteen. 
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STORIES FOR BOYS 
Little Boom, Hf Mrs. Frank Lee. pp. 255. 
Pilgrim Press. 00. 
The street piles who is the hero of this 
well-written tale is put clearly before us in 
his experiences and his growth in character. 
The little mother who adopts him and per- 
severes in care and training holds the read- 
er’s interest. The scene is in the streets of a 
large city, on the road with a traveling photo- 
graphic van and in a quiet country neighbor- 
hood. Itis a bright story, with plenty of in- 
cident, which boys will enjoy. 
The Balaster i s b Bianebhe M. Channing. 
pp. 294. W.A BC. § 
A lively account 7 as rs of four boys 
whose parents practiced the theory of letting 
them grow up without discipline. How they 
disciplined each other and how the discipline 
was completed by a nine-year old girl cousin 
is related vivaciously. The perfections of the 
girl, however, are entirely be- 
“ human probabilities. 
e Caxton Find, b Aon R. 


Warls po. rowell 
& Co. 50 saa net. 


Mr. Wells knows how to tell a 
story pleasantly. He has made 
good use of his recollections and 
experiences as editor in this tale 
of the makers of amateur news- 
papers. It isa slight but whole- 
some story which will interest 
boys. 

Phil and Dick, b Lewis. 

pp. 291. Saalfield bib. Co. $1.00. 
The interesting but decidedly im- 
probable adventures of‘ two ap- 
prentices in the United States 
Navy, who make unreasonable 
enemies, but win the high ap- 
proval of their superiors, and 
finally achieve the height of their 
ambition in appointment to be 
gunners for life. 


Ralph Granger’s Fortune. iy 
Perry er ag DP 5 
Sualfela Pub. Co. 


Tells how the ie eo: to 
perpetuate a feud and ran away 
from it, only to find it following 
him and getting him into diffi- 
culties from which his escape is 
narrow but highly fortunate. 


His Mother’s Letter, by J. M. 
Merril. I. PP 308, Werincla Pub. 


A "Spanaicaal hero” story of 
adventure in Michigan lumber 
camps. Rather less objection- 
able and improbable than many 
stories of its class. 

low’s soattien, by 


Larry Bar! 
Arthur M. Naf on eld p. 260. 
Saalfield Pu $1.00. 


The author datine ‘the purpose of 
giving some insight into the 
workings of a great city fire de- 
partment, but succeeds only in 
relating a tale of more or less 
thrilling plots, out of which 
injured innocence finally emerges 
triumphant. 
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A Captured Santa Claus, by Thomas Nelson 
Page. pp.81. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents. 


The scene of this dramatic and pathetic 
Christmas story is on the border land of 
Virginia during the war of the Union. The 
father of the interestingly sketched children 
is an officer in the Confederate Army. His 
promise of Christmas gifts and its fulfillment 
at great personal risk, when the lines of the 
Union Army have inclosed his home, form 
the element of the plot. It is prettily illus- 
trated and will appeal to parents and older 
children. 


The Cruise of the interprise by James Otis. 
pp. 359. W.A. Wilde bd, 


A tale of the Fi, corhoon mone war with 
France at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Otis has a not inconsiderable construct- 
ive gift and tells his story with spirit, but we 
cannot congratulate him on his character 
drawing of boys; of the two who appear one 








HISTORICAL FICTION FOR 
ND GIRIS 

On Guard, by John eg ‘ciao 

Little, Brown & Co. $1.20 n 
A spirited story of Greene’s es in the 
South, the third of a series of Revolutionary 
stories, the earlier numbers of which we have 
commended as they came tous. An admira- 
ble book for boys, to whom it will supply ma- 
terial for a real knowledge of the conditions 
under which our fathers won independence. 
We would have liked it quite as well, how- 
ever, if the hero had not been quite such a 
paragon. 

A Little Captive Lad, by Beulah Marie Dix. 

pp. 286. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
In a sense it is a historical juvenile, but the 
history is purely background, the interest 
being wholly centered upon the imaginary 
characters. This background is the English 
Civil War. The book opens in Holland and 
is changed to an English rural neighborhood. 
The hero is skillfully drawn, the characters 
are effectively grouped, the atmosphere of the 
book is wholesome. 


pp. 302. 


Copyright, 1902, Little Brown & Co. 


is merely an embodied cowardice; and the 
other, the hero, soon wearies us with his in- 
trospective self-consciousness. It is not thus 
that boys are made, but perhaps valorous 
deeds in bloody battles may hold the attention 
of boy readers. The illustrations by William 
F. Stecher are notably spirited. 

Tow r Throne, by Harriet T. Comstock. 

pp. "O74. "Little, Brown & Co. 
An imaginative and much idealized biogra- 
phy of Queen Elizabeth in her childhood 
years. Perhaps it wili be well for children 
to read such a blography as an offset to the 
romantic Mary Queen of Scots legend, which 
they are so sure to meet. Barring hero wor- 
ship the author has done her work well ard 
brings out in an interesting way the qualities 
of courage, patience and lofty cheerfulness, 
which Elizabeth manifested through trying 
days. 

Brave Heart Elizabeth, by rey > Thompson. 

pp. 286. Lee & Shepard. $1.00 
The paths across the mountains aaa the fron- 
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tier of Ohio in the days of Indian warfare 
which followed the settlements after the close 
of the Revolution afford the background, and 
Miss Thompson tells her story in an interest- 
ing way. It is a capital book for girls espe- 
cially, though the atmosphere of adventure 
and the experiences in the wilderness will 
appeal to boys also. The book bas spirited 
illustrations and carries the atmosphere of 
history without spoiling its value asa study 
of imaginative characters. Elizabeth, the 
heroine, in whom the author has attempted 
the summing up of the brave and cheery vir 
tues of the American pioneer woman, is 
charmingly drawn. 

Maid Bally Rea ix.*: A. Cheever. 

Dana, Bete’ $1.00 net. 
A pretty story ory a child’s resolution to make 
the most of herself under difficult and unfa- 
voring conditions. If the author could have 
made her characters speak natural and sim- 
ple English instead of thestrained 
and stilted language which they 
employ it would have introduced 
a vast improvement into the 
story. The scene is laid in Vir- 
ginia just before the Revolution. 


TALES OF ADVENTURE 


pp. 279. 


The Adventures of Torqua, by 

Charles F. Holder. op. 282. Little, 

Brown & $1. 
The islands that in < 3 y a miles 
off the coast of Southern Cali- 
fornia have natural fascinations 
of many sorts and a half legend- 
ary history which Mr. Holder 
has utilized to good effect in this 
interesting story of the adven- 
tures of two exiled Spanish boys 
among the Indians in Santa Cata- 
lina. It is a book which boys 
will thoroughly enjoy. The pic- 
tures of scenes and adventures 
are unusually successful. 


King Mombo, by Paul Du Chaillu, 
BP. 25. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
-50 net. 


There is the making of a delight- 
ful book for boys in these recol- 
lections of personal experience 
of the great Western Africa 
forests. Strange men, strange 
birds and beasts fill the pages. 
If the author could forget to 
write down to juvenile readers 
and omit a good deal of the im- 
mense egotism of the narrative, 
it would take a high place among 
books of travel for boys. The 
book is handsomely illustrated. 
Bikey the endo by gous 
Kendrick ery . 821 
Stokes Co. $15 
Mr. Bangs is “4 ‘his true vein 
when he comes down from his 
high horse of classical burlesques 
for adults and lets himself out in 
nonsense for boys. The quality 
of these stories varies greatly, 
but at their best they belong to 
that precious category of delight- 
ful care-free nonsense of which 
the world has never had enough. 
The book, we think, cannot fail 
=. please and amuse a healthy 
y. 











The Wonder Ship, by some. Swett. pp. 83> 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents net. 
A jolly, wholesome story, such as this writer 
always gives us. The “ Bunchberry Twins,” 
who were not twins at all, are well worth 
knowing, and their adventures during their 
short connection with the wonder ship will 
please both boys and girls. 

Incaland, b Clouds, /- Wetmore. pp. 309. 

W.A. Wilde Co. $ 
A sequel to rar “ander the Southern 
Cross, with the same dramatis persone and 
much of the same se‘ting, though nearly half 
the book is taken up with a journey to the 
Andes. <A good boys’ book. 

r 

Realteld Oo, Gh0k 
The dream of a little girl who is put under 
the influence of anesthetics for a slight surgi- 
cal operation. With a friend she goes to 
Mars in a chariot which she is able to fold 
up like a napkin and tuck under her belt. 
Fantastic imagination runs riot through its 


pp. 156. 
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pages. It is no wonder that after one of her 
feats of magic the author remarks, ‘‘ On wit- 
nessing this, every member of the committee 
exhibited signs of genuine surprise.” It 
would have been a discredit to the Martian 
imagination if it had been otherwise. 
b E. Billings. pp. 

250; Saullield Pb. Cow Akron, 0. L265. 
The travels in Wyoming of a ceaiuineks “ae his 
party in search of sapphires afford the start- 
ing point for this crude but not uninteresting 
story. There is plenty of adventure and 
Indian fighting. The dialect is of the Bowery 
sort and the conversation anything but natu- 
ral. But there is no real harm in the book. 

The Last Cruise of the Electra, by Chas. P. 

Chipman. pp. 268. Saalfield Pub. Co. $1.00. 
A cross between Jules Verne and the nth 
power of a dime novel. The heroes, after a 
series of incessant adventures, are taken on 
board a submarine private ship, from which 
they escape to learn that they are near rela- 


tives. 
NEW EDITIONS 


An Old-Fashioned Girl, by yy M. Alcott. 
pp. 371. Little Brown & Co. $2. 


Little Women, by $300" M. poe pp. 617. 

Little Brown & Go. 
Old favorites ina i eleaiie new garb. The 
pictures give their individual character to 
these new and beautiful editions. An Old 
Fashioned Gir] is illustrated by Jessie Wilcox 
Smith, and Little Women by Alice Barbour 
Stephens. It isa pleasure to commend such 
good and graceful illustrative work as this, 
which goes far toward realizing our ideal of 
what children ought to have in books prepared 
for their enjoyment. 

Through the Looking Glass, by Lewis Car- 

roll, illustrated by aon Newell. pp. 211. Har- 

pers & Bros, ne 

Peter Newell poet sell his illustrations of 
Alice’s adventures with this elaborately and 
beautifally decorated edition of Through the 
Looking-Glass. His individuality as an il- 
lustrator is so marked that the books acquire 
value and interest through his interpretation 
of the text. Some of the designs are extraor- 
dinarily illuminative of Lewis Carroll’s fan- 
tastic imagination. Quite as interesting as 
the full plates are the odd borders of the pages, 
with their fragments of design suggested by 
the fancies of the book, cleverly woven to- 
gether and printed in 
pale olive green. One 
of the handsomest gift 
books of the season. 

The Seven Little Sis- 

ters Who Live on the 

Round Ball that Floats 

in the Air, by Jane An- 


drews. pp. 119. Ginn 
& Co. 


A pretty new edition of 
a book which is already 
a classic for children. 
It has broadened the 
horizon of hundreds of 
little ones by teaching 
them about their little 
sisters of other lands. 


C p right, 19072, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


MISS MUFFET AND THE SPIDER 


There are several colored illustrations and 

the binding would please and interest a child. 
A Village Contest, by 1.T. Thurston. pp. 329. 
Pilgrim Press. $1.25, 


Kent Fielding’ 8 Ventures. Sd I. T. Thurston. 
pp.301. Pilgrim Press. $1 


Boys of the Genteal, 7, I cl Thurston. pp. 
272. Pilgrim Press. $1. 


Don Malcolm, 7S T. no pp 311. Pil- 
grim Press. $1.2 
Mrs. Thurston’s sailed are always bright, 
wholesome reading for young people. She 


















From Miss Muffet’s 
Christmas Party 


knows especially how to interest boys, and 
her books are deservedly popular in Sunday 
school libraries. The Pilgrim Press has pub- 
lished several of ber books and we are glad to 
see they have bought the plates of these four 
from another publisher. 





ef ae "89, 
fron Miss Muffet’s 
Christmas Party 


Copyright, 1902, 
Houghton, Mifilin & €o. 


RED RIDING HOOD’S GRANDMOTHER 
ay hy by TT Spyri, translated by Helene 


The pn a of Baron Munchausen. 
pp. 250. T. Y. Crowell & Uo, Each, 60 cents. 


Prettily illustrated and well made reprints 
of classics for the child’s library, each with 
colored frontispiece. 


' MISCELLANEOUS 


What a Girl Can Make or Do, 

* by Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard. 
PP. 391. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.60 
net. 


Under the two captions, What a Girl 
Can Make, and Do, the authors have 
gathered much useful material and 
suggestion in regard to handicraft, 
games and other amusements. The 
directions are clear and practical and 
the pictures serve admirably as helps 
to understanding of what is to be 
done.. The book is a companion to 
The American Girl’s Handy Book 
and marks the widening circle of ac- 
tivities to which girls nowadays are 
admitted. It will suggest much, to a 
clever and resourceful child and be 
a companion through her girlhood 
years. 

The Taking of a Girl, by Eva Lovett. 

pp. 240. J Taylor & Co. $1.50 net. 
Girls who take life seriously, and they 
are the majority in America in spite 
of all the harmless fun and super- 
ficial frivolity, will enjoy the practi- 
cal good sense of these conversational 
papers about ideals of conduct and 
the little practical troubles and per- 
plexities of a life. There is an abun- 
dance of good sense often enlivened 
bya quiet humor. The book is prettily 
made, with decorative designs in green 
on the borders of the pages anda 
charming girl’s portrait by way of 
frontispiece. It is worth bringing to the at- 
tention of Christmas beok buyers who prefer 
to give girls something more serious than a 
story. 


A Child’s Story of the Life of Christ, 
ose, Brown Hoyt. pp. 233. W. A. Wilde oo. 


The story of our Lord’s life paraphrased from 
the gospels and told as a continuous narrative 
in simple words for little children. Beside 
the dramatic power of the original the result 
seems at times rather colorless, but the needed 
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variety will be supplied by the expression of 
the reader’s voice. Many mothers will like it 
for reading aloud. There are pictures from 
varied and often incongruous sources. Many 
are very good, a few, like John’s Vision, the 
last of all, are quite too absurdly theatrical. 
Mary M. Dick- 
erson pong FR ay Tm ys Shas are Stokes 
Co. $1.00 net. 
The true history of the author of the famous 
lyric about Mary and her lamb.  Prettily 
illustrated with Jittle pictures of sheep and a 
few whole page plates including a portrait of 
Mary as a sweet-faced old lady inacap. The 
story is told first by the editor and then by 
Mary herself and the poem is appended at the 
close of the book. The illustrations are by 
H. Alvin Owen. 
When Jesus Was Here Among Men, by 
Nellie a Helm. pp. 205. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1. 
A well-written sabe of child life connecting 
the important episodes from the baptism to 
the crucifixion. Blends the great events of 
the life of Christ with the journeyings of a 
young brother and sister from a home in 
Bethany. The spirit of the book is helpful. 


8 ond. FY cial da by Peter Newell. Cen- 
eoeee. 


Peter Newell's. humorous pencil seems to 
work either way with equal facility. These 
turn-over pictures illustrate the old proverb 
that it is a poor rule which will not work both 
ways. There is considerable amusement in 
the book, principally for the older people, 
though children with their delight in oddity 
will gather a good deal of satisfaction from 
the study of the quaint and humorous plates. 
A book which it is impossible to turn upside 
down, for if you do so, it is just as readable 
as it was before. 


Grimm Tales Made Gay, by Guy Wetmore 
a pp. 142. Houghton Mifilin & Co. $1.50 


soe travesties in clever verse on some 
of the famous fairy stories of the world. Not 
so much a book for boys and girls, as an ap- 
peal to the satirical sense of theirelders. But 
children may get some fun out of the clever 
and humorous pictures. A book to laugh over 
of a sociable evening. 

Billy bg nee te Autobiography of a 

Goat, Frapces Mont ene: pp. 159. 

Sorte Pub. Co., eaves, 0 nt1.00 
We do not in the least ssialilaens that boys 
would extract considerable amusement from 
the mischief of the goat which is hero of this 
story. Whether it would be wholesome amuse- 
ment is quite another question. A goat’s ca- 
pacity for mischief has been pretty well stud- 
ied by the author and is often amusingly set 
before the reader. But, at best, the book is 
broad farce and the tone of it hardly such as 
careful parents will choose for the susceptible 
ears of childhood. 

Colonial Children, selected and annotated b 


Albert Bushnell Hart, assisted by Blanche 
mss pp. 233. Macmillan Co. 40 cents. 


and Firesides of the Revolution, se- 
oes and annotated By Ames Bushnell Hart, 
assisted by Mabel Hil 309. Macmillan 
Co. 50 cents. 
Extracts from Colonial and Revolutionary 
writings describing the life of children and 
the experiences and surroundings of the fa- 
thers who fought in the war for independence. 
The first numbers in a series called Source- 
Readers in American history. Just the books 
to bring children face to face with history and 
the actual life and thought of those who made 
it. The illustrations in the latter number are 
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good and practical. Useful supplementary 
readers, better still as gifts for the child’s 
personal ownership, and admirable for break- 
ing the monopoly of stories in our Sunday 
school libraries. 


Books for Adults 
Social Studies 


These four books* all bear directly on 
social questions ; the first two on specific 
points, the last two on more general con- 
siderations. If we have many and urgent 
questions pressing upon us, we have also 
many and earnest answers brought to 
them. The response is as broad as the 
query. : 

Municipal government is _ receiving 
great attention, and the results are full 
of. promise. The work of Professor 
Zueblin deals with the several functions 
of this form of government. It is inter- 
esting and chatty, and gathers by per- 
sonal observation a great variety of facts 
from many quarters. It delivers them 
in an easily intelligible German English. 

The second volume on Trusts is full 
and instructive. It approaches the sub- 
ject from a great variety of points, is 
candid in its discussion and sound in its 
conclusions. It will help toa better un- 
derstanding of the subject. 

The four essays by Carroll D. Wright 
are on the themes: Religion in Relation 
to Sociology ; The Relation of Political 
Economy to the Labor Question; The 
Factory as an Element in Civilization ; 
The Ethics of Prison Labor. Of these 
discussions the third is perhaps the best. 
Considering the large information of the 
author and his high intent, the essays 
are somewhat disappointing. The ex- 
pression is too vague, and the treatment 
too little consecutive to make them in- 
teresting. 





* American Municipal Progress, by caaaes Zueblin. 
pp. 380. Macmillan Co, $1.25 net. 

Plain Facts as to the Trusts and the Tariff, by George 
L. Bohn. pp. 451. MacmillanCo. $1.50. 

Some Ethical Phases of the Labor Question, by Car- 
roll D. Wright. pp. 207, Amer. Unitarian Association. 
$1.00 net. 

The Citizen in His Relation to the Industrial Situation, 
by Henry Codman Potter. pp. 248. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00 net. 

. 
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The volume 
by Bishop Pot- 
ter consists of 
six lectures 
given at Yale 
University on 
the William E. 
Dodge founda- 
tion. They dis- 
cuss in a free 
and rhetorical 
form the econo- 
mic and civic 
relations of the 
citizen. Their 
merits, which 
are manifest, 
are not found 
in especially 
accurate or apt 
analysis, but in 
the large-« 
hearted and 
sympathetic 
spirit in which 
these social 
problems are 
approached. 
Society is in a 
high degree an 
emotional, spiritual product, Thecolorof 
the landscape can no more be disclosed 
without sunlight than the shades of human 
life without the insight and revelation of 
sympathy, after the dry light of scientific 
criticism, so called, this flood of vision 
gives hope again. JOHN BAscom. 


From Children of the Wild 
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tion that culminated in Saul are sketched ina 
way to give us an excellent picture of the eco- 
nomic and religious conditions of this central 
and most interesting period. 

Pare: the tte sec ed F. B. Meyer. 
Not simply “ pea a paraphrase of the Scrip- 
ture but a weaving of the naked woof of old 
facts with modern ethical illustrations and 
interpretations. Its value as a homiletical 
exposition. is due to the author’s attitude, 
which is literary rather than theological. 

In Tipe with the Stars, by Thos. K. Beecher. 

pp. 165, F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents. 

Parables of the spiritual life originally used 
by Mr. Beecher in Sunday evening services. 
Their order here represents their order of 
value. People Who Watch, The Burning 
Ship, The OneStringed Fiddle, are modern 
parables of a sort which every child can un- 
derstand and which will appeal to the experi- 
enced Christian. The others are slighter. 
The book will be helpful to preachers and 
teachers, suggesting methods for the illustra- 
tion and application of Christian truth. 

The Bane and the Antidote, by Rev. W. L. 

Watkinson. pp. 304, F. H. Revell Co. $1.00 

net. 

Sermons by one of the most popular Wesleyan 
preachers of Eagland. The subjects show the 
preacher’s imaginative grasp of the problems 
and necessities of modern everyday Chris- 
tianity. The style has movement, clarity and 
strength. 


Reasons for Believing in Christianity, by 
Rev. C. A. Row. pp. 163. Thos. Whittake 


pp. 270. 


The appearance of a sixth edition of Preben- 
dary Row’s book of reason; for believing in 
Christianity marks its success and popularity. 
It is a book for the average man and is ex- 
pressly addressed to busy people, to whom it 
appeals in view of the probable claims of faith 
upon the will and its proof in personal ex- 
perience. 

Fy 4 Upper oe by Rev. J. R. Miller, 

og . Y. Crowell & Co, 65 cents 
Dr. Miller’s purpose is helpfulness toward 





The Christian Point 
of View, by G. W. 
Knox. A.C. McGiffert 
and Francis Brown. 
pp. 89. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 60 cents 


net. 
Three addresses by 
professors of Union 
Theological Seminary, 
New York. They 
were delivered sepa- 
rately, but their close 
relation in theme and 
attitude suggested 
their publicationin 
company. They are 
representative of mod- 
ern religious thought, 
laying emphasis upon 
the life and character 
of our Lord as source, 
standard, guide and au- 
thority for the personal 
life and the search for 
knowledgeof Chris- 
tians. The personality 
of the speakers is 
strongly marked and 
affords an interesting 
element of comparison 
and contrast. A help- 
ful book both for study 
and Christian impulse. 


iii 
f 
| 


Samuel and gg Age, 
by George C. M. Doug- 
lass, D. D. pp. 276. 
E. & J. B. Young Co. 
$2.50. 


Opens with a vindica 
tion of the historical 
position of the book of 
Samuel and pro- 
nounces the critical 
conceptions of Robert- 
son Smith as chiefly 
subjective and specula 
tive. The transitional 
nature of Samuel’s 
work as prophet and 
judge and the com- 
pleteness of the social 
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braver, stronger, truer life. His sympatby, 
vividness of faith and helpful devotional style 
have endeared his books to many readers. 
These new papers will continue and maintain 
his popularity. 
The Lesson Handbook, by Rev. Thos. B. 
Neely, D. D., LL D. pp. 168, Eaton & Mains. 
The Young qi yd s ‘= Book, by Rev. 
Thos. B. Neely, D LL D. pp. 238. Eaton & 
Mains. 
The First Lesson Book, by Rev. Thos. B. 
Neely, D. D., LL.D. pp. 208. Eaton & Mains. 
The Healing of Souls, 4 ” A. Banks. 
pp. 302. Eaton & Mains. $1. 
A series of revival sermons, all ‘preached ina 
Methodist church of New York city during 
January of the present year. They have 
been printed practically as delivered, in the 
hope that qualities which made them effective 
for their purpose may be carried over into 
print. Dr. Banks’s well-known qualities of 
directness, illustrative power and moral ear- 
nestness are well represented in the bcok. 


FICTION 


Mariella; of Out-West, a” Ella Higginson. 
pp. 435. Macmillan Co. $1. 0. 


Comedy and tragedy skillfully intermingled 
and each intensifying the other, keen sensi- 
tiveness to the beauties of nature and varie- 
ties of character developed in country people 
of the East transplanted into the wonderful 
new West, the grinding of poverty contrasted 
with suddenly acquired wealth, the steady 
unfolding of a love story ennobling those con- 
cerned in it through unselfish triumph over 
temptation—all these elements combine to 
make a novel of unusual interest and strength. 
Most of the characters are true to life, a life 
as various in the backwoods as in the complex 
social fabric of the city. Mariella, the hero- 
ine, is the most difficult to account for. The 
purpose, as far as a novel so true to the re- 
quirements of literature can have purpose, is 
to demonstrate that evil hereditary influences 
can be overcome by a self-purifying will in 
companionship with a roble nature and by a 
mind receptive of eae truths. 

The Shadow of the Czar, by Joba R. Carling. 

pp. 429. Little, Brown & Co. $1.5 
Mr. Carling’s adventurous story is delightful 
and admirable fooling. Its plot is confessedly 
extravagant, but the skillful interweaving of 
motives, the wise handling of a plot which 
goes forward through intricate perils to a sat- 
isfactory conclusion, will reward the reader 
who seeks for a pleasant hour’s amusement. 
A little principality which becomes a pawn in 
the game between Russia and England, in the 
days preceding the Crimean War, is well 
sketched. The striking personality of Czar 
Nicolas appears upon the scene, but most of 
the characters are clever inventions, well 
selected and balanced to create the effect at 
which the author has aimed. 

The Intrusions of Peggy, by nae: Hope. 

pp. 387. Harper & Bros. $1.60 
Peggy’s manner of life was that of the lilies 
of the field, and the cuntrast is sharp between 
her clear honesty and childlike view of money 
and the scheming insincerity and worldliness 
of the young widow who shares with her the 
place of hervine. Another leading character 
is a modern version of the miser of fairy 
tules and Peggy’s intrusions are all for the 
redemption of these two slaves of gold. The 
book lacks something of the sparkle of Mr. 
Hope’s earlier work, but is far more serious 
in purpose. 

Napoleon Jackson; The Gentleman of the 

Plush er, by yg McKEnery stuart. 

pp. 132, Century Co. $1.00, 
Mr. Jackson, whose “ mammy had been over- 
worked befo’ he was born,” and who “ was 
marked for rest,” and Rose Ann, his wife, 
who must surely have been marked for work, 
have already made friends through the pages 
of The Century. They and their associates 
are so real, the humor of the story is so spon- 
taneous and the development of the plot so 
complete and harmonious that this attractive 
little book is sure of a wide popularity. 

ped Little Green God, hed Caroline Atwater 

Mason. pp. 146. F.H. Revell Co. 75 cents. 

After years of self-sacrificing service in India, 
a missionary returas to Ame-:ica to find that 
the idols he has brought back as curiosities 
appear to some of the more cultured of his 
neighbors as symbols of an idealized nature 
religion. He no longer wonders that he 


finds self-seeking pastors, frivolous, insincere 


women who still call themselves Christians 
and churches which are only half convinced 
of the need of missions. His horror at finding 
the unspeakable cruelties and indecencies of 
the Hinduism he knows transferred into 
symbols of universal religion, his astonish- 
ment at the public teachings of the leaders of 
the cult are admirably pictured. 

The Queen of Quelparte, ¥ Archer B. Hul- 

bert, pp.330. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Hulbert’s plot is too extravagantly im- 
possible to hold the attention of the reader. 
If, however, we grant him a dispensation 
from the laws of cause and effect and continu- 
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ity in favor of fresh scenes and the swift : 
movement of a story, there is good entertain- ! 
ment in the book. The Coreans are, if any: 
thing, rather more real than the Russians and 
Americans. 

Lavender and Old Lace, by Myrtle Reed. 

pp. 267. G P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net 
This is Miss Reed’s first effort as a story - 
writer and her interest in affairs of the heart 
has full sway. She portrays three distinct 
types of lovers, with their varying manifesta- 
tions of affection. The style is crude in some 
places, but the story is quietly interesting and 
has some touches of humor. 





Bits from New Juveniles 


Maeshmallows as a Test 


In moments of great depression, either men- 
tal or physical, the niece was accustomed to 
apply various tests to herself, to gauge the 
real depth of her feeling. For, even in child- 
hood, it is sometimes hard to know what one 
feels and what one thinks one feels. When 
she felt ill she thought of marshmallows. If 
she could tolerate the idea of eating one, 
things were not so bad with her; if not, the 
case was serious. It was the abhorrence of 
the marshmallow which had first apprised 
her of the approach of scarlet fever. Like- 
wise, when she was sad, she thought of din- 
ner and of going to bed. If neither of these 
two ideas gave her any pleasure she knew 
that desolation was at hand.—From Hum- 
phrey’s Uncle Charley (Houghton, Mifflin). 


Sand Wells 


I made a picture in the sand, 
A great, big Giant Face; 

I scooped the eyes out with my hand, 
In quite the proper place. 


And then, well, well! what do you think ? 
It was a great surprise ; 
The Giant Face began to wink, 
And tears came in his eyes! 
—From Brown’s A Pocketful of Posies 
(Heughton, Mifflin). 


Girl Friends 


Everything may be forgiven in a friend 
except disloyalty. 

** What do you think about it, Mollie? ” 

“Just that,” answered Mollie, firmly. 
“The girl who tells her friend’s little secrets, 
who comments on her friend’s little faults, 
who laughs at her friend’s little defects, is 
but a hypocrite in addition to being un vorthy 
of the friendship she claims.’’"— From Lovett’s 
Making of a Girl (J. F. Taylor). 


Did You Ever 


Did you ever see a gopher 
A-sitting on a sopher 
A-sitting on a sopher and 
A-curling of his hair? 
He frizzles it so frizzily, 
He squizzles it so squizzily, 
His brain is turning dizzily 
* To find himself so fair. 
—From Richard’s Hurdy-Gurdy 
Estes). 


(Dana 


A Necessity in Boston 


Every woman, young and old, except myself, 
carried a little cloth bag, most of them shaped 
like school satchels held together by their 
leather handles. I felt as though I were out 
without some necessary article of clothing, 
not a hat or anything that might ever be su- 
perfiuous, but something as dreadful to want 
as the waist of my dress, for instance. I 
certainly must get a bag if I want to be re- 
spectable—I won ler if Boston policemen ar- 
rest girls who go out without bags, if they 


are alone?—Fyom Taggart’s Wyndham Girls 
(Century). 


A Great Confider 


“Jane,” said Polly, hoping to create a di 
version, “Sam tells you most everything, 
don’t he? ”’ 

“ Well,” Jane replied, cautiously, “I s‘pose 
*taint possible for anybody to be round where 
Sam is a great while and not get the heft of 
what he knows. He’s a great confider, is 
Sam.”"—From Nash’s Polly’s Secret (Little, 
Brown). 





If 


If it was always as easy to be good as it is 
sometimes, how good I would be!—From Ha- 
ley’s A Dornfield Summer ( Little, Brown). 


“ It” 
A wee little worm in a hickory-nut 
Sang happy as he could be, 
“O, I live in the heart of the whole round 
world, 
And it all belongs to me! ”’ 
—From Riley’s Book of Joyous Children 
(Scribners). 


How to Write Letters 


Just prop my picture up in front of you and 
look me in the eyes and begin to talk. Tell 
me all the little things that most people leave 
out; what he said and she said on the way to 
the picnic, and how Betty looked in her daffo- 
dil dress, with the sun shining on her brown 
curls. Write as if you were making pictures 
for me, so that when I read I can see every- 
thing you are doing.— From Johnston’s Little 
Colonel’s Hero ( Page). 


A Boy and a Man 


“‘Nonsense,” said Bikey, ‘‘ you'd soon get 
tired of it. It wouldn’t take long for a ceiling 
like that to drive a man crazy.” 

“That’s so,” put in the landlord. “But 
there are lots of things that would drive a 
man crazy that wouldn’t drive a boy crazy— 
like trumpets and whis‘les. When it comes 
to things like that, boys are much stronger 
than men ”’— From Bangs’s Bikey the Skicycle 
(Riggs Pub. Co.). 


Moccasins 


“T should think moccasins would be c»ld in 
winter,” [ said, as I Jooked at him. 

‘Ef ye keep ’em well stuffed with deer’s 
hair er dry leaves they’re cumfurtable an’ 
warm, but when it comes wet weather why 
then wearin’ moccasins is just about a decent 
way 0’ goin’ barefoot.”—From Thompson’s 
Brave Heart Elizabeth (Lee & Shepard). 


Thin People 
When you hear somebody say another is as 
thin as er rail, they don’t mean er fence rail at 
all, but this kind er bird that I’m talkin’ 
erbout, which is as flat edgewise as your 
hand.— From Baskett’s Sweetbriar and This 
tledown (W. A. Wilde). 
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The Conversation Corner 


More About Horses 


\ a remember our “‘ pair of ponies”’ 
last week, and that we were re- 
ferred to Mr. Marsh of the Sun- 

day School Society as to the intelligence 
of “Tony,” the Aroostook missionary 
horse. Well, just after I had read the 

_ proof of that Corner, I suddenly met Mr. 

M. on Beacon Street, and asked him if 
he ever heard of a horse who always 
stopped before crossing a railroad track. 
He confirmed the account fully, and 
added a still more remarkable thing, that 
when he went with the home missionary 
over the same road on Sunday “Tony” 
went right along without offering to 
stop—he knew that the Bangor & Aroos- 
took Railroad kept the Sabbath day and 
ran no trains over the “Fish River Ex- 
tension |” 

I noted a similar thing the other day, 
when I stopped a walk.away horse, who 
seeing he had no passengers for his hack 
started homeward from the 


brought the last letter of his name, Y, 
he put it in its proper place himself, as 
you see in the picture. 

“Spell Boy.” He spelled it as quick 
and easy as you could! “Spell Girl.” 
He did that. “Now make it Girls.” He 
immediately added the s. Then six little 
boys from the audience were asked to 
come down in front and spell against the 
horse, the prize being a dollar bill, which 
Jim brought from a drawer. Hard words 
were put out which the boys would not 
be sure of—but Jim knew them by heart! 
Isaiah was one. ‘“ Ewe, a female sheep,” 
was another. The boys spelled it yew, 
yue, yewe, etc.; Jim spelled it right, and 
carried off the prize and put it in his 
chest. I will say here that after lunch I 
went in again to Jim’s performance, and 
again the next week and heard other 
words given out by the audience, all of 
which were spelled correctly, except one 
which the horse understood as Burt, and 
so spelled. But when the man said he 


less 12 was called for, and he gave Stan- 
ley 18 atonce. A minute after some one 
asked for 3 times 6, and without looking 
at the rack Jim remembered (?) that he 
had just put it in the boy’s hands, and. 
went to him forit. — 

Only once was there any approach toa 
mistake. The question was, 5 times 4, 
and Jim brought 24, but apparently saw 
his error at once, going back for 20, and 
giving a funny little jump with his fore 
feet, as much as to say, “Do excuse me 
—what a fool I was!” Several times he 
added and subtracted in the same ex- 
ample, as 9 and 8, less 4, when he brought 
13. The climax was reached when some 
ene called out, ‘‘Take 7 from 4.” Jim 
listened but did not stir, only to shake 
his head gravely, meaning, “No, sir, you 
can’t fool me!” In the same way he 
shook a prompt negative when asked to 
divide 27 by 4. As far as I could make 
out he heard every question, reasoned it 
out just as one of you boys, eleven years 

old, would do, and gave the 





station. When the boy-driver 
came up, he asked me to ride 
up the hill with him. The 
horse did not stop at the wat- 
ering trough as usual, because, 
the boy said, that was his last |@3. 
forenoon trip and they were | 
going home to dinner. From | — 
his last train of the day, “the 
6.48,” he did the same thing, 
the boy told me, but on all 
other trips he stopped to drink. 
Do horses think ? 


THE MOST WONDERFUL HORSE 
OF ALL 


His name is JIM KEY, as | 
spelled by himself, and he has 
been on exhibition several 
weeks at the Mechanics Fair. It was 
Saturday when I visited him, and there 
was a crowd of children there, includ- 
ing, I hope, many Cornerers—I recog- 
nized two or three. But for the thou- 
sands who were not there I wish to de- 
scribe this wonderful. horse. He is a bay 
in color, an “‘ Arabian and Hambletonian”’ 
in breed, and eleven years old; he was 
raised in the South, where his former 
owner and present manager, Dr. William 
Key (a veterinary surgeon), seeing his 
intelligence spent years in training him. 

When I told the doctor that I was 
watching the performance for the chil- 
dren he kindly gave me a seat inside the 
rail, right down in front of the platform, 
for I was anxious to see if there were any 
signs by which the horse knew what to 
do. After ashort speech by the manager 
—beginning, ‘Ladies, Gentlemen and 
Children”’—the horse went and picked 
up a bell with his teeth and marched 
across the platform, shaking it vigor- 
ously. Then came his spelling lesson. 
From a rack at the rear of the platform 
he took out with his lips any letters asked 
for by the manager or the audience and 
handed it—or lipped it—to him. ‘Spell 
your name,” said thedoctor. He brought 
one letter after another and gave them 
to the Southern boy who was assistant 
(a nice boy too—I got acquainted with 
him afterward) and he placed them in 
the small rack in front. But when Jim 
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wanted “Birch,” Dr. Key repeated it, 
Birch, a tree, and Jim got it! 

He gave the number of days in a year, 
in a leap year, in a month, in a week, 
the working days in a week, the school 
days in a week, how often we should 
go to church in a week (1), weeks in a 
month and in a year, and days in a 
month—in February, 28! Then came the 
arithmetic lesson proper, the strangest 
and most successful of all, the questions 
being given by the audience. ‘“ Four 
times five,” said a little girl. Jim picked 
out 20 and brought it. Five times five, 
five times nine, two times twelve, were 
called for, and answered at once. ‘ Four 
from twelve,” said the little boy by my 
side, and Jim got 8. Two times ten— 
that answer was not in the rack, 20 
already being in Stanley’s hands, from 
which the horse took it. Then some one 
called for two times ten, less twenty, and 
I watched with interest to see what Jim 
would do with that problem. There was 
only one thing he could do—and he did it, 
instantly bringing a cipher! 

At a later exhibition I saw still harder 
“examples” promptly done—the horse 
evidently thought it out every time! 21 
divided by 7—he brought 3. 2 times 15, 
less 16, and Jim did not hesitate in picking 
out 14. 4 times 4 was asked. Not find- 
ing 16 in the rack, he looked for it in the 
boy’s hands in vain, and then returning 
to the rack discovered it on the floor. 30 


answer. He was limited in 
these operations to 30, probably 
having never practiced any 
higher than that. : 


From a set of post office 
pigeonholes, on one side of the 
platform, he would take out a 
letter as called for and carry 
it across to a set of drawers, 
also labeled, and deposit it in 
oneofthem. ‘ Letter for Jim,” 
said the little fellow beside me, 
and Jim took one from his own 
box and put it in the designated 
drawer, perhaps A B. When 
that performance was over 
he pulled down the roll-top 
and closed the office. He was 
equally good as a cash boy, 
going to the drawer and bringing pieces 
of money, as requested—a nickel, a dime, 
a@ quarter, a half-dollar, a silver dollar 
or bill. ‘Get a silver dollar,” shouted 
out the boy with me, who had bécome so 
intensely interested in the lesson that he 
forgot himself and the great audience. 
Jim brought it in his teeth. ‘Now show 
it to the audience—grin,” said the doctor, 
and he grinned! It was offered to the 
boy if he would take it from the horse’s 
mouth, and the little fellow stepped up 
and pulled away. “Pull with both 
hands,’”’ said the doctor. But Jim would 
not let it go, kept the dollar and put it in 
his own drawer. 

Small cards of different colors were 
placed in the small rack, and he would. 
pick out any card called for—red, green, 
blue, etc., as fast as they could be named. 
Another. curious feat—performed with 
his teeth—was to put his head away down 
into a glass jar of water, and, without 
drinking a drop, pick up a silver dollar 
and show it to the audience. He was 
told to put that dollar in his safe, and to. 
bring a towel from a drawer, with which 
the doctor carefully wiped the water 
from his face, and put into his mouth an 
extra bit of apple, after which he opened 
the drawer and replaced the towel. 

Did any of you see “Jim Key”? He 
goes to Syracuse next—look for him, New 


York Cornerers! Ww Y BS) 
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In and Around Chicago 


Work Among Foreigners 

It was a happy thought of the business com- 
mittee to ask the ministers to devote a morn- 
ing to work done by brethren preaching to 
our churches in other tongues than English. 
First came a report from Rey. Mr. Marnavian, 
who has been refused permission to return to 
Harpoot as a minister, and who, after working 
in the woods of Wisconsin and Michigan, has 


come to Chicago at the solicitation of Pro-. 


fessor Taylor to work among his Armenian 
countrymen. Meetings have hitherto been 
held in rooms furnished by The Commons, 
but steps have now been taken toward secur- 
ing an organization and a place where meet- 
ings can be held at any time. There are 
about 200 Armenians in the city, as many 
more in Waukegan, to whom Mr. Marnavian 
also ministers, and another hundred in the 
vicinity. The Gregorian Church has also 
taken steps to reach those of its members 
who have wandered from the faith and fallen 
into immoral habits, so that few of these Ar- 
menians will be neglected. 

Rev. D. Prucha spoke for the Bohemi- 
ans, of whom there are 200,000 in the city. 
Half of this number are Roman Catholics, 
of the remaining half many are indifferent 
toward religion, some openly opposed to it. 
Several unbelieving papers are published, and 
through them every possible effort is made to 
weaken faith im Christianity as a revealed re- 
ligion. Perhaps 20,000 Bohemians are reached 
by the different d«nominations now at work 
among them. The Sunday school in our own 
missiop, so lorg under the care of Dr. E. A. 
Adams, is large and prosperous. Mr. Prucha 
says that the only limit to the number. of 
boys he can reach is his lack of helpers 
and of funds to provide the literature the 
boys need. To the moral character of the 
Bobemians Mr. Prucha bore high testimony. 
Their family life is chaste. They are indus- 
trious, temperate, thrifty. They seek to own 
their homes and are not unwilling, even where 
they have broken away entirely from the 
Roman Catholic Church, to listen to the claims 
of Protestantism. While some of the young 
people prefer preaching in English, the ma- 
jority prefer that it should be in Bohemian. 
There were no reports of what is done for the 
Poles. In fact, Congregationalists are doing 
nothing for them, although it is estimated 
that there are at least 100,000 of them here. 

Rev. Mr. Erickson, pastor at Cragin, spoke 
for the Swedes, among whom we have several 
churches and Sunday schools, and Professor 
Jernberg for the larger relations of the Nor- 
wegian and Scandinavian work. From him 
we learned that there is a Swedish Missionary 
Alliance which supports 115 missionaries, 
who in China work in connectién with Inland 
Mission and have stations in Japan, India 
and East Africa, and that for the support of 
these missionaries the Swedish churches, 102 
in number, with a membership of between 
four and five thousand, are contributing from 
$20,000 to $22,000 a year. Of this society Pro- 
fessor Risberg of the seminary is secretary. 
The Swedish mission churches, which are in 
sympathy with the Congregationalists, be- 
tween 200 and 300 in al), have a membership 
in the United States of about 12,000. In addi- 
tion there are perhaps seventy independent 
churches, which are Congregational in every 
thing except name. These have a member- 
ship of nearly 5,000. Although the Norwe- 
gian churebes were not specially mentioned 
by Professor Jernberg, from other sources it 
was learned that they are as prosperous as 
the Swedish. 

Interesting and encouraging were the ac- 
counts of what is being done among the Ger- 
mans, although few of the pastors of these 
churches were present. There are six or 
eight of these churches and missions in the 
city, all of them doing well and some of them 
entirely self-supporting. The Germans are 


jealous for a pure gospel, and they will not 
tolerate any preaching which seems to them a 
departure from evangelical truth. 


A Pleasant Service 

Sunday, Nov. 9, Dr. Loba commemorated the 
tenth anniversary of his settlement over First 
Church, Evanston. Mr. Dewhurst of Chicago 
preached in the morning, and at the second 
service pastors of other churches in Evanston 
were present to give congratulations. Dr. 
Loba has a strong hold on the affections of his 
people and has made his ministry in Evanston 
one of wide-reaching influence. 


Greetings to the Blatchfords 

On Nov. 11 the ladies of New England 
Church gave Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Blatchford 
and their daughter a reception. They have 
been absent in England more than two years, 
and it seemed fitting to ask the members of 
the chureh for which Mr. and Mrs. Blatch- 
ford have done so mush, and of which for so 
many years they have been conspicuous mem- 
bers, to gather and give them a hearty wel- 
come home. Friends and professors of the 
seminary embraced the privilege of adding 
their welcome. The Blatchford home for 
years has been the center of a cordial and 
extensive hospitality. 


Removal of Professor Loeb 

The University of California is the gainer, 
the University of Chicago the loser, in the 
removal of Prof. Jacques Loeb, the physiolo- 
gist, from Chicago to the Pacific coast. Pro- 
fessor Loeb is one of the ablest, if nct the 
ablest, physiologist in the country. He is the 
man for whom it has been claimed that he has 
discovered the secret of life. Mr. Rudolph 
Spreckels, it is said, has sent $25,000 for a Jab 
oratory and an aquarium, and another gen- 
erous Californian has provided for his sal- 
ary. Professor Loeb takes two of his assist- 
ants with him. He goes because of the better 
facilities furnished for his work, and because 
he has long felt that he would like to be on 
the seacoast. 


Strikes 

Several which were threatened have been 
averted through conference between employ- 
ers and their men: Thus the wages of the 
switchmen on seventeen roads entering the 
city have been raised three and four cents an 
hour, adding in this way nearly or quite 
a million dollars to the yearly income of 
the switchmen. The strike in Morgan and 
Wright’s Rubber Tire Factory has not been 
successful. The factory will be closed, prob- 
ably indefinitely, and the work hitherto done 
here be taken elsewhere. The management 
claim that the books show a loss for several 
months and consequent inability to pay 
higher wages. Rather than attempt any set- 
tlement of the difficulty they prefer to close 
what has been one of the largest concerns of 
its kind in the country. Over 700 people are 
thrown out of work. 


Strike in the Schools 

One of the most curious strikes cx record is 
that of the pupils in Miss McKeow’s room in 
the Andrew Jackson School. Miss McKeon 
was ordered to take back a boy who had used 
bad language in her presence, and whom she 
said was vitiating the morals of her other 
pupils. Charges of immorality have been 
brought against the principal, who took the 
side of the boy. The parents and the trustees 
of the school seem to be in favor of Miss 
McKeon. The board of education sustains 
the principal and has suspended the teacher 
with the loss of a month’s pay, and ordered 
her transfer to another school. In conse. 
quence, the pupils of her room refused to 
attend school, and for a time matters were 
serious. 


Chicago, Nov. 15. FRANKLIN, 
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satisfies and nourishes; 
containsenough to satisfy 


and the kind to nourish. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE DUCHESSE GLOVE 


Gratifies the most exacting. 
It adds the touch which marks gentility. 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50; Buttons or Lace, $1.75 


Sent everywhere by mail. Postage, 2 cts. pair. 


CHANDLER & CO., Winter St., Boston 
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your taste 


























and we beg of 

you follow the diree- 

tions on each can, de- 
velops the fine points of 
every food with which it 
comesin contact. Expensive 
cooking is not always fine. 
—. corking comes from 
exact and eareful handlin 
of good material. A 


| BELL’S 
I] Spiced Seasoning 


will enable the most inex- 
perienced housekeeper to 
give the finest flavor and 
finish to her meats, fish, 
entrées or soups. 

This 18 the comment of a 
renown-d domestic scienttst. 
Be wise, and use BELLIS. 
THE WILLIAM G. BELL CO., 
48-52 Commercial St., Boston. 
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Boothby Surgical Hospital 


Training School for Nurses 
Wishing to enlarge our Training School at once we 
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and one half year course. 
Application blanks will be sent on request. Address 


Superintendent of Nurses 
1 & 3 Worcester Square, Boston 
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In and Around New York 


The Manhattan-Brooklyn Conference 


It met Nov, 13 at Pilgrim Churcb, Harlem, 
Rev, F. E. Ramsdell, pastor. Nearly all its 
forty-five churches were represented. The 
White Plairs Church and Bethesda of New 
Rochelle were admitted to the conference 
Essentials of a Successfal Prayer Meeting 
were discussed by Messrs. Chase, Brown, 
Cragin and Dr. Cadman. 

A bountiful supper was served by the ladies 
of Pilgrim Church. The evening discussion 
on The Benefits of the Proposed Federation 
of the Work of the Congregational Missionary 
Societies was a consideration of the report of 
the committee of fifteen. Mr. Charles A. 
Hull pointed out the benefits which would 
result with the adoption of the committee’s 
recommendations. Drs. Stimson, Dewey, 
McLeod and Mr. Kephart spoke, as did Presi- 
dent Capen of the American Board. Most of 
the speakers favored the proposed federation 
and the report of the committee was unani- 
mously approved. On motion of Dr. Stimson 
it was decided to discuss the matter further 
at the next conference. 

This conference embraces the churches of 
our order in Greater New York, by far the 
greatest stronghold of Congregationalism in 
America. It is an inspiration to hear the 
long roll-call and to see in the answering re- 
ports for the year how steadily and certainly 
the kingdom is coming on the far-flung battle 
line. 


To Foster Fellowship 

The Brooklyn Brotherhood of Congrega- 
tional Ministers has just been initiated, Drs. 
McLeod, Kent and Baylis being leading spir- 
its. Organization has not yet been perfected, 
as but one meeting, and that somewhat infor- 
mal, has been held. It is planned to lunch 
together the second Monday in each month, a 
paper and discussion to follow. The object is 
to foster a fraternal spirit among Brooklyn 
ministers. Among those interested are Drs. 
Cadman, Dewey, Lyman, and Rev. Messrs. 
Harmon, Welcher, Dyott, Allen, Henry, 
George, Herald, King and Chase. 


A Sociological Institute 
When Dr. Josiah Strong withdrew from the- 
leadership of the Evangelical Alliance he en- 
tered upon a work modest in scope, but of 
high ambition. He early associated with him 
Dr. W. H. Tolman, and their league for social 
and indastrial betterment has developed after 
four years into the American Institute for 
Soeial Service. Organization was completed 
last week at the city home of Miss Helen 
Gould, with Dr. Strong as president, Mr. Tol- 
man, director, and Spencer Trask, treasurer. 
Ex-Mayor Hewitt is a vice-president. The 
new plans provide for fifty collaborators and 
departments numbering nearly a dozen. How 
to make these of real service has been learned 
during the past four years. Among those 
present at the launching of the national or- 
ganization were Presidents Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke and Thomas of Bryn Mawr, Dr. 
Washington Choate, Miss Grace Dodge and 
the Hon. Horace Plunkett, who has been 
elected a collaborator resident in Ireland. 


Help for Oppressed Finland 

Mr. Blomgren, pastor of the Finnish Mis- 
sion in Harlem, asks aid for the Finns in his 
mother country who are suffering from fam- 
ine. He says that they are sorely oppressed 
by Russian officials, and the little with which 
they might help themselves is taken to pay 
exorbitant taxes and to support the Russian 
governor. The Finns are emigrating to this 
country at the rate of about 300 a week, and 
about 1,500 have already settled near the mis- 
sion at 129th Street and Park Avenue. It has 
already about seventy members, with over 100 
average attendance. ON. A. 





Prof. Friedrich Delitsch, the eminent Ger- 





man scholar, will come to this country in Feb- 
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ruary to lecture on Babylonian history before 
Harvard, Yale, University of Chicago, Union 
Theological Seminary students, and in the 
Lowell Institute Course, Boston. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott has been chosen 
Lyman Beecher lecturer on preaching at 
Yale University, 1903. 


Ambassador Choate unveiled a window in 
memory of Bishop Simpson in Wesley’s 
Chapel, London, last week, the same being a 
gift from American Methodists. 


The Buenos Ayres Y. M. C. A., though less 
than a year old, bas 250 members, of many 
nationalities and representing seventeen de- 
nominations, beside men of no religious affilia- 
tions. 


Newark, N. J.,is an oldcity. But many of 
its present inhabitants are not like the Pil- 
grims from the colony of Connecticut who 
first settled it and gave it a Christian stamp. 
Last week a canvass by the county Bible soci- 
ety revealed in a given section of the city 650 
families out of 3,000 without church connec- 
tions, and one family in seven without Bibles 
or any desire to have the book. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer has been cordially wel- 
eomed on his evangelistic tours of the northerD 
capitals of Europe. In Copenbagen hundreds 
of young men were unable to get into the 
meeting designed for them, while 2,000 young 
wemen listened to him in one of the large 
churches. At Christiania vast audiences at- 
tended his preaching services, and drawing- 
room meetings have been of interest to the 
upper classes; while the queen of Sweden 
was present at a Bible reading near Stock- 
holm. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The matter of marriage and divorce came 
before the General Synod of the Anglican | 
Church in Canada recently. The clergy were 
prohibited from performing ceremonies in | 
which marriage with a wife’s sister or with | 
a deceased wife’s sister is sought by men. 
On the issue of forbidding the clergy to sol- | 
emnize marriages between persons either of | 
whom shall have been divorced fro1a one who | 
is living at the timeof such solemnization the 
bishops and the clergy were for it, but the | 
laity were against it, and so the matter 
remains as it is now. 





An Iowa Installation 


Rev. Robert L. Marsh has been minister in charge | 
of First Church, Burlington, over three years. At | 
the request of the church, to secure greater assur- | 
ance of permanency in the relations that have 
proved so profitable, he was installed Nov. 7. Mr. 
Marsh simply but earnestly related his religious 
experience and frankly and clearly set forth his 
religious belief. The questions asked he answered 
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with absolute candor. The council unanimously 
voted to install. Three Burlington pastors of other 
denominations took occasion to express their warm 
personal regard for him as a brother minister and 
to speak in high terms of his excellent work since 
coming to Burlington. 

The venerable Rev. J. Marsh of Lincoln, Neb., 
father of Mr. Marsh, served on the council, and to 
judge by his happy face enjoyed the occasion to the 
full. Dr. William Salter, for more than fifty-six 
years pastor of this church, gave the true apostolic 
flavor to the service by his touching and beautiful 
installing prayer. 

Mr. Marsh not only is the son of a clergyman, but 
he has three brothers in the active ministry. He is 
a man of strong and penetrating mental grasp, 
alert to the movement of the modern mind, sympa- 
thetic with advancing scholarship, while devoutly 
spiritual both in temper and philosophy. He is an 
impressive, thoughtful and eloquent preacher. 

The church at Burlington is to be congratulated 
upon the happy settlement of so able and devoted a 
servant of God. For more than a half century 
under the leadership of Dr. Salter, lowa’s best be- 
loved and most eminent citizen, the church has 
fulfilled its mission in behalf of “things true, pure, 
honorable and of good report.” There is every pros- 
pect that under Mr. Marsh its noble record will be 
sustained. OC. B. P. 





The tale of the group of disaffected Zulu Chris- 
tians who sought a Jewish lawyer for advice as 
to how to form a Christian congregation caused 
mirth,at the Oberlin meeting. 
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New Winter 
Suits and Cloaks. 


TN styles shown in our 


es Winter Catalogue and 
i Supplement are dis- 
A tinetly ai 4 rand enthely differ- 


ent from anything shown in 
ready-made garments. Our 
rices are lower than ever be- 
ore. Every garment is made 
to order from the design and 
material you choose. And re- 
member this—if the garment 
you order does not fit and give 
satisfaction, send it back 
promptly a we will refund 
your mone 

Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Jaunty Cloth Suits, $8 up. 
Costumes, lined throughout 

with fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 


Church and Visiting Dresses, 
$12 up. 

















Separate 
. Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
> Rainy-Day Suits 
and Skirts; Suits, 
$10 up; Skirts, 
$5 up. 


The New French Walking Suits, $10 up. @ 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Vel- 
veteen; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Coats, $10 up. Short Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Catalogue, Supplement and Samples /ree by return 
mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish samples for 
a suit or cloak, so that we will be able to send exactly 
what you wish. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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When the Public has 
faith in a name it is a 
faith that must be 
backed up by good 
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Watches 


and the faith of nearly 


10,000,000 users as the world’s standard timekeeper. 
Sold by every jeweler in the land. Guaranteed by the world’s greatest 


watch works, 


Illustrated booklet mailed free. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Public Library as a Phi- 
lanthropy for Children 
BY WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 


The broadening scope of the public 
school, which has of late reached out to 
touch the home and the time of children 
out of school, is apparently about to be 
accompanied by a similar broadening in 
the use of the public library. A refresh- 
ing illustration of possibilities in this di- 
rection is seen in the activities of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburg. 

Not only is there a children’s room in 
the central library, but there are chil- 
dren’s librarians in all of the five 
branches. Members of the staff are also 
especially assigned to work with schools 
and the home libraries. Interest in chil- 
dren’s reading has been central in the 
efforts of the managers of this library 
from the very beginning. The librarian 
has issued the best annotated list of chil- 
dren’s books, and prints from time to 
time special lists appropriate to the sea- 
son of the year or suggestive to fathers 
and mothers in the purchase of books 
for the home. An effort is being made 
to make more than the conventional 
grading between the children’s and the 
adult’s department. The librarian, Mr. 
Edwin H. Anderson, recently said, with 
truth, ‘‘ Boys’ interests are varied and 
easily reached, but it is hard to know 
what is wholesome and at the same time 
attractive reading for the girls of thirteen 
and fourteen who want morbid and sen- 
timental reading.’’ The staff of the chil- 
dren’s department and the students of 
the training school, with their inter- 
changes of experience and observations, 
do much toward solving the problem. 
Meanwhile the head of the department 
selects and places on the children’s 
shelves books written by adults, but 
within the interest and experience of the 
young people. The result is that few 
leave the children’s room without having 
read some standard adult literature. 

This library was the first to offer the 
story hour for children. The purpose 
was to introduce to literature children 
who were too young to read with com- 
fort themselves. The Norse myths were 
told this year, being more popular than 
the Greek legends related last year. 
The number of children to whom stories 
were told this year was 7,384, an increase 
over last year of 2,000. 

It was found that stories could be told 
to mixed groups of -boys and girls under 
ten years of age, but that older children 
who refused to listen to stories were glad 
to hear books read aloud. Beyond this 
age it was necessary to separate the boys 
and girls into two distinct groups. These 
reading circles have no organization. A 
certain hour is appointed for the reading, 
those come who will and promptness and 
quiet are the only requisites for member- 
ship. In addition to the story and read- 
ing hours at the library the same plan 
has been introduced into the schools, 
thus reaching children from all the dis- 
tricts of the city. 

The library also supplies forty-five 
schools with books. The collection for 


that purpose numbers over 10,000 vol- 
umes. Special bulletins, the story bour 
and informal book talks have done much 
to increase the circulation in the homes. 

The attempt to reach the home and the 
children is carried still further through 
thirty home library groups and eleven 
library clubs. This is a direct effort to 
compete with the dime novel. In the 
home library bookcases are included vol- 
umes not only for youths who read but 
for fathers, mothers and the little chil- 
dren of the family. One bookcase was 
sent for circulation among the night 
watchmen in a certain mill. 

The most novel and interesting feature 
of the work among children is the clubs. 
The social settlement idea is the one 
which has been carried out in their or- 
ganization. These clubs and the home 
libraries are conducted by about fifty vol- 
unteer visitors. In some clubs regular 
programs are prepared and different au- 
thors are studied. In others the time of 
the meetings is devoted to story-telling, 
reading, sewing, music, manual training, 
games and gymnastics. Occasional ex- 
cursions are taken and Christmas gifts 
and Christmas trees are furnished the 
children in some groups and clubs. One 
ward school board deemed the library 
club so much a part of the educational 
forces of the city that it furnished for its 
use a room in the school building. Miss 
Gertrude Sackett is delegated to superin- 
tend this work, and further information 
can be obtained from her regarding it. 
During last summer nearly 4,000 volumes 
were circulated among the nine summer 
playgrounds. A summer playground is- 
sued 117 volumes in one day. 

All this work among children has had a 
wholesome effect in the community. It 
impresses upon the people that the li- 
brary is not a city institution supported 
for them and conducted by a board, like 
the pumping station, but an organization 
in which all have mutual interest. This 
is shown by the willingness of ‘volunteers 
to serve as visitors and by the gifts of 
home libraries, and funds for conducting 
the district clubs. Behind all this work 
and constantly furnishing skilled helpers 
to it is the Training School for Children’s 
Librarians, of which Miss Frances Jen- 
kins Olcott is director. 





Good Games for Thanksgiving 


After dinner has been eaten and old and 
young gather for an afternoon’s frolic the ques- 
tion come; up, “‘ What games shall we play?” 
Pinning the head on the turkey is productive 
of much fun. It is an adaptation of the old 
donkey tail-pinning contest. Each guest is 
given a numbered head, and after being blind- 
folded and turned around three times, is told to 
pin it on to the headless paper turkey. Theone 
who makes the closest connection may receive 
as reward a Wishbone stick pin, if a woman, 
or a wishbone key-ring, if a man, while a con- 
solation gift for the one who } as gone farthest 
afield may be a turkey feather duster or a tur- 
key-red bandanna. 


Nut Races” 


A peanut race which is as exciting to the 
players as it is absurd to spectators is played 
thus: Two persons race together. Each re- 


ceives a peanut, a match, and a minute in which 
to roll the peanut around the room, using the 
match as a propeller. There are no rules, ex- 
cept that the nut can be touched with the match 
only and that the entire room must be skirted. 
A time limit of more than a minute may be 
necessary. When all of the party have had 
turns at racing, the winners in the different 
contests form a tournament, which lasts until 
a single player remainsin the field. This man 
or woman becomes champion. 

Another race consists in carrying peanuts 
across a long room on the flat blade of a table 
knife. The two players thrust the knives 
into a pile of nuts on one table and must carry 
those taken up on the knife toa stand at the 
other end. If any are dropped they must be 
picked up with the knife held in one hand, and 
deposited on the second table before making a 
fresh start. Two or three minutes may be 
allowed for each race and the winner is he 
who transfers the greatest number of nuts. 


Pin Contests 


An entirely novel series of contests re- 
cently described in The Modern Priscilla re- 
quires only a few papers of common pins as 
paraphernalia. Each player starts in with 
twenty-five pins. The first game is to drop 
pins singly in such a way that they will stick 
upright in the carpet. One person at a time 
is called out to drop his pins, standing per- 
fectly upright and holding his arm straight 
out from the shoulder. Bending and stooping 
are prohibited. 

Anorange-spearing contest may follow. Or- 
anges are placed upon the floor in one corner. 
Each person in turn picks up an orange ona 
common pin and runs with it so poised around 
the room. This is far from easy. The suc- 
cessful ones are those who make the circuit of 
the room without disaster. 

Guests now draw up their chairs in a circle 
and each receives a pincushion and a handful 
of pins to make a design on the cushion. A 
prize may be offered for the most artistic re- 
sult. 

An amusing free-for-all may close the pin 
games. Each person gets down on the carpet 
and attempts to form a straight line by stick- 
ing his fifty pins upright side by side. The 
first person who completes his line announces 
the fact, and if his work is pronounced by a 
judge perfectly true he wins the race. But if 
his line is not straight, or does not contain the 
whole fifty pins, he drops out of the contest, 
which continues until some player achieves 
the end. 


Pumpkin Seed Roosters 


Turkeys made of potatoes are a modern 
idea for Thanksgiving souvenirs, but these 
funny pumpkin seed roosters are an old-fash- 
ioned toy which made the children of long 











ago laugh with delight. To make them, 
string On strong linen thread dry pumpkin 
seeds as indicated in the picture; ink the 
eyes, add red yarn for the comb and feathers 
for the tail, then sew a thread through the 
head and tail for suspension purposes. They 
may be used for dinner favors and after 
dinner fastened to sticks and made to perform 
amusing antics to add to the general merri- 
ment. 
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The Crooked Pumpkin 


BY SOPHIE SWETT 


“T want you to take the big pumpkin 
down to the minister’s, this morning, 
James Albert,” said Aunt Lucretia. 
“Tt’s almost time to be thinking of 
Thanksgiving pies.” 

The big pumpkin! Peggy looked across 
the breakfast table at James Albert and 
the tears started to her eyes, tears of 
sympathy. James Afbert could not allow 
himself to cry ; he was twelve and meant 
to beamap. But he turned so pale that 
you saw all at once how very freckled he 
was. 

The Brambleton boys were to have 
processions that autumn, it being a presi- 
dential election year. 
James Albert was very 
patriotic and he was anx- 
jous that the hill boys 
should have the finest pro- 
cession that ever was seen 
in Brambleton. The vil- 
lage boys always had out- 
done them and James Al- 
bert intended to change 
that state of things. 

Jack-o’-lanterns were the 
torchlights to be carried 
in the processions, and 
James Albert-had begun 
in the spring to try to get 
the biggest pumpkin that 
ever was grown fora Jack- 
o’-lantern. Uncle Enoch 
had given him a piece of 
land for his own and he 
had planted it to pumpkins 
and hoed and tended it as 
carefully as Aunt Lucretia 
tended her flower garden. 
But for some reason that 
no one could understand 
those pumpkins would not 
grow large; or, at least, 
only one of them did and 
that one, queerly enough, 
was misshapen. 

Pumpkins are not often 
crooked, but that was as 
crooked as some ef- the 
pears on the old tree at 
the end of the lane. 
What made pumpkins 
grow crooked? James Al- 
bert read agricultural papers by the light 
of his candle, after he had gone up stairs 
at night, to find out that he might avoid 
such a disappointment in future—he was 
private about it because Grandpa teased 
him a little about his farming—but not 
one of the papers told why pumpkins 
grew crooked. 

Uncle Enoch raised only one very large 
pumpkin that year. That was, as Peleg 
the hired man declared, ‘‘a whacker.”” It 
had been expected to take the prize at 
the county fair, but after all there had 
been larger ones. . 

When the big pumpkin had come back 
from the fair James Albert had found 
courage to ask Uncle Enoch to give it to 
him for a Jack-o’-lantern. Aunt Lucre- 
tia didn’t believe in Jack o’-lanterns at 
all; she thought it was wasteful to scoop 
out the insides of pumpkins that would 
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make good pies. Peggy thought that 
Aunt Lucretia would tell Uncle Enoch 
not to let James Albert have the big 
pumpkin. Uncle Enoch looked at him 
when he asked ; he gave him the look that 
made you feel little; ‘‘as if you were all 
dwindling away,” as James Albert after- 
wards told Peggy. 

“TIT expect your aunt will want that to 
send to the minister’s,” he said. “If she 
shouldn’t—vw hy then I’ll think about it.” 

“Tt’s his President, too; his politics 
are the same as mine. You would think 
he would want to let me haveit,” James 
Albert said to Peggy. 

Grandpa taught James Albert his poli- 
tics and was his great ally. James Al- 
bert thought he might have got the pump- 





6 
The Jack-o’-lantern procession 


kin if Grandpa had not gone down to 
Cherryfield visiting. 

Now the ‘last hope was gone. Aunt 
Lucretia did want the big pumpkin to send 
to the minister’s. It was the fashion in 
Brambleton to send the nicest things one 
had to the minister’s. 

Aunt Lucretia said that Peggy might 
go with James Albert. Peggy hurriedly 
wiped the dishes and then ran for her hat, 
while James Albert started to put the 
pumpkin into his go-cart. James Albert 
was waiting for her at the end of the 
lane when she went out. The pumpkin 
in the go-cart was covered with a piece of 
rubber blanket. 

‘“*What have you got that on it for?” 
demanded Peggy. 

James Albert colored, and looked up at 
one little dark cloud in the sky. ‘It 
might rain,” he said. “Anyway, we 
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don’t want everybody to know what we 
are carrying to the minister’s.” 

They stopped to rest on the bridge just 
before they reached the minister’s, and 
a heavy wagon came along and shook the 
bridge and the go-cart so that the piece 
of rubber blanket fell off the pumpkin. 

“Why, James Albert, it’s your crooked 
pumpkin!” cried his sister. ‘‘ How could 
you make such a mistake? We must go 
back!” 

The boy looked at Peggy and there 
was in his suddenly reddened face the 
strangest expression she had ever seen 
there. It was a guilty look. James Al- 
bert had always been a pretty good boy. 
He had certainly never been deceitful 
or dishonest. 

He put the cover over 
the pumpkin and pushed 
the go cart on again. He 
turned his guilty face back 
towards Peggy, who leaned 
motionless against the 
. bridge railing. ‘‘ You have 
== to do things for your coun- 
try,” he said, in a voice so 
gruff and hoarse that it 
scarcely sounded like 
James Albert’s. 

“You don’t have to do 
mean and deceitful and 
wicked things for any 
thing!” cried Peggy. ‘I 
shan’t go with you, any 
way!” 

“You needn’t. You 
don’t know anything about 
patriotism ; you’re only a 
girl,” said James Albert, 
crushingly, as he pushed 
the go carton. “* Acrooked 
pumpkin is just as good to 
make pies of any way ; but 
you can’t—can’t serve your 
country with it,” he added. 

James Albert would 
have liked to convince 
Peggy that he was right; 
he thought a good deal of 
her opinion, although she 
was only a girl and would 
not be ten until next 
spring. But he went reso- 
lutely on to the minister’s 
with his crooked pumpkin 
instead of the one that 
Aunt Lucretia had told him to carry. 

Peggy turned and walked homeward 
with her thinking cap on. Just before 
Grandpa went away to Cherrytield she 
had heard him read something to James 
Albert out of a newspaper and explain 
carefully what it meant. ‘‘Serve your 
country with clean hands,” that was what 
Grandpa had read. It meant, Grandpa 
had said, that a man who served his 
country should never, never do anything 
mean or dishonorable. Peggy climbed 
upon the old secretary in Grandpa’s room 
and looked through a pile of Worlds to 
find the article. She cut out that one 
line, when she found it, and went and 
pasted it right across the face of the lit- 
tle Waterbury clock on James Albert’s 
bureau where he couldn’t help seeing it. 

James Albert wouldn’t speak to her 
all that day or the next. But then, he 

















scarcely spoke to any one. Aunt Lucre- 
tia said he must have a dose of rhubarb 
if he didn’t feel better by-another day. 
After school the next afternoon Peggy 
saw him going towards the minister’s 
again with something in the go-cart cov- 
ered with the piece of rubber blanket. 
James Albert would be pretty sure to be 
sorry and do right even without that line 
upon his clock! thought Peggy. 

She ran to meet him, and she wanted to 
put her arms around his neck, but James 
Albert didn’t like to have her do that. 

“‘T asked Uncle Enoch and you can 
take the big drum,” said Peggy, wise 
enough not to mention pumpkins. James 
Albert’s face brightened a little; he had 
not dared to ask for the drum. Uncle 
Enoch would do almost anything for 





} 
; Peggy. 
** And a mean little pumpkin for a Jack- 
9 o’-lantern! Ithink, now, that my crooked 


if one would have been nice and funny, but 
it’s made into pies,” said James Albert, 
f dismally. He had been good, but he 
wasn’t happy yet. 
Grandpa came home the next day. 
Aunt Lucretia read a note from the 
minister’s wife at the suppertable. ‘‘She 
thanks me for the big pumpkin. What 
does she mean about my sending her a 


i 
Ke crooked one, too?’ said Aunt Lucretia 
i in a puzzled tone. ‘She says it made 
i the nicest pies she ever tasted ; she thinks 
ies crooked pumpkins must be the best, like 


hy crooked pears.” 

q James Albert laid down his gingerbread 
ey and told the whole story. He was very 
Ny manly. He made no excuses for him 
y self—but Peggy put in those! Aunt Lu. 
; cretia was disposed to be severe. She 
, said she didn’t know what he didn’t de. 
/ serve. But Grandpa interposed, gently: 
| *“‘He has been sorry and done all he 
f could to repair the wrong, Lucretia; ne 
| 





more is asked of us older and wiser ones,”’ 
he said. ‘I wish I had written to you, 
James Albert, that it was Billy Atkins, 
down at Cherryfield, whose pumpkin won 
the prize and I had bonght it of him for 
‘ a Jack-o’-lantern for your procession.” 
ee James Albert turned red and then white 
f and rushed away from the table. Peggy 
found him face down upon the hayloft 
and tried to comfort him. 
‘You were sorry and carried the right 
pumpkin, so you will serve your country 
with clean hands! And Grandpa says the 
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Ps prize pumpkin is a whacker!” she said. 
a James Albert sat up and a gleam of 
‘ brightness appeared apon his dejected 
face. 

j **But—but a fellow wishes he hadn’t 


done the mean thing,” he said. ‘‘‘ A sol- 

dier,’ Grandpa says, ‘obeys orders whether 

he likes them or not and never does a 
r mean thing!’ It makes you feel small to 
do mean things—and I’d rather be big 
inside than to have a big Jack-o’-lan 
tern!” 





Lord of the harvest, all is Thine; 

The rains that fall, the suns that shine, 
: The seed once hidden in the ground, 
q The skill that makes our fruits abound ; 





7 New every year, 
Thy gifts appear ; 2 
New praises from our lips shall sound. 
—dJ. H. Gurney. 
t 


One never realizes his mortality as 
long as his mother lives.—Bishop Spald- 
ing. 
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The Thankfgiving of Little Prifcilla 


The turkey now is dreft and baked ; 
The pies, a goodly ftore, 


wae, SE; y, 
Are fet upon the pantry fhelf. . gan 


Frefh fand is on the floor. 
I muft prepare my heart this night, 





With proper gratitude to meet 


Before I kneel and pray, Our bleft Thank{giving Day. 


I wilg be thankful, 
thus, becaufe 
The fields were bE 

Fa 
bleft with rain, ‘ 
And from the hill-lot father reaped 
A goodly yield of grain. 
That peace is over all the land, 


With plenteous food to fpare. ‘ 
Alfo for Brother John’s efcape 


Laft winter from the Bear. 











I will be thankful, then, to go 
Unto God’s Hovufe of Prayer. 

(I wih the Houfe were not fo cold, 
But fires were finful there.) 

I will be thankful that I hear 

A fermon wife and true. 

(I with it would not be fo long, 
But that is finful, too.) 














I will be thankful when we meet 
About our well-fpread board. 

A gracious thing it is, I trow, 

In feafts to praife the Lord! 

And that mine hands have made (I truf 


Not vain nor proud am I) . 











This year the crown of all our feaft— 


A goodly Pumpkin Pic. 


I will be thankful—oh,” fo much! 

For my Grandmother dear. 

They faid the might arrive this night— 
I{ that the chatfe I hear? 

Down by the oaken ftair I'll creep, 
And hark—'tis true! ‘tis true! 

Oh, I am thankful moft of all, 

Dear Grandmother, for you ! 





Written for The Congregationalist by Mabel Earle. 
Illustrations by Josephine Bruce. 
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A Story of Idealized Experience* 


IX. The Source and Means of Victory 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


The journey of every life has its valleys 
of humiliation and its mountain tops 
from which the celestial city may be 
seen. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is 
not more true to experience than the 
story of the Israelites in the book of 
Judges. Thecareer of Gideon is a mirror 
of individual experience. It shows us: 

1. A time of depression [Judges 6: 11- 
15). Seven years Israel had been under 
bondage to Midian. The country had 
been swept bare by the conquerors. The 
people had been deprived of weapons of 
defense. It seemed a mockery for an 
Israelite to be congratulated on his con- 
dition. Young Gideon was trying to 
thresh out a little wheat secretly to keep 
it from marauding Midianites, when he 
was told that he was a mighty and brave 
man and that his God was with him. He 
pointed, in reply, to the poverty of bis 
family and‘tribe, to his own insignifi- 
cance, and to the misery of the people in 
contrast to their past prosperity and inde- 
pendence. 

Life seems small and mean when we 
have been defeated in our plans, when 
poverty oppresses us, when no one seems 
interested in our prospects, and when 
hope seems to have deserted ‘those most 
intimate with us. Men often have fallen 
into the condition where words of cheer 
are met by Gideon’s exclamation, ‘If 
Jehovah is with us, why then is al) this 
befallen us ?”’ 

2. The impulses of hope [vs. 14-35]. 
- While Gideon, hiding from bands of rob- 
bers, was struggling to get a little wheat 
to eat, God turned towards him [v. 14], 
promised him power to smite the Midian- 
ites [v.16], answered his prayer for a 
sign [vs. 17, 21], and gave him assurance 
of safety, that his communing with 
Jehovah would not harm but would bless 
him [v. 23]. 

Thus the new hope of the discouraged 
youth was kindled by a sense of God’s 
presence acknowledged, by prayer and 
its answer and by a new sense of the 
value of his life for the service of God. 
At once he turned his new impulses of 
hope to practical work. First, hecleansed 
his father’s house of idolatry by destroy- 
ing in the night the altar of the Baal god. 
Next he built an altar to Jehovah, thus 
registering his purpose to serve the God 
of Israel. It was standing centuries 
afterwards when this story was written 
fv. 24]. These were bold acts, imperiling 
his life. But his own obedience to con- 
science aroused the conscience of his 
father, so that when their neighbors de- 
manded that the young iconoclast should 
be put to death, his father replied to 
them, ‘‘ Let Baal fight his own battle,” 
and the people were so favorably im- 
pressed by the suggestion that they used 
it to confer on Gideon a title of honor 
{vs. 25-32]. This evidence of Jehovah’s 
favor stirred him to a new step. He 
sent forth a summons to his clan to 
fight their marauding foes [vs. 33, 34]. 
They responded so promptly that he ex- 





* luternational Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 30. 
Text, Judges 6 and 7. Gideon and the Three Hun- 
dred. 


terded the call to his whole tribe and 
then to the neighboring tribes [v. 35]. 

The advancement of Gideon was in the 
naturalorder of development. The youth 
who has a low estimate of his power and 
usefulness may find the true value of his 
life by responding, with growing sensi- 
tiveness but with steady courage, te the 
calls of God to service among his own 
friends and neighbors. Every one has 
work to do, right at his hand, for the up- 
lifting of mankind. But only one of 
many sees it with courage to undertake it, 
and out of the army of youth within his 
call he is fortunate if he can enlist 300 to 
work with him faithfully. 

3 The hesitation of doubt [vs. 36-40]. 
Gideon had gone too far to retreat, but 
when he saw what his summons had 
brought, the multitude looking to him as 
a leader, he hesitated. That was a proof 
of his fitness for leadership. He dared 
to ask for another sign, and it was given 
him. He verified it by a second trial. 

It would be foolish for a young man 
now venturing on a new enterprise to 
deliver his fellowmen from an evil to 
seek such a sign as Gideon sought. But 
Gideon’s act has a meaning for today. 
There are signs to guide men who feel 
called to lead others, and men do wisely 
who pause until they read what the signs 
mean. The rasbness of would-be reform- 
ers has cost many a defeat for righteous 
plans. But one’s own habits can be 
changed for good, his neighbors’ can be 
turned toward God by his influence, his 
town or city purged of the power of self- 
ish and evil men, if he will obey God 
with a deliberate and watchful eye for 
signs from him. 

4. Preparation for conflict [7: 1-18]. 
Gideon, once persuaded that the respon- 
sibility was on him, gathered his army 
and pitched his camp over against that of 
Israel’s foes. Then he sifted it, first by 
one test andthen by another. He wanted 
only men of a single purpose and unflinch- 
ing courage. Those who wanted to pro- 
tect themselves from danger were first 
counted out according to Hebrew law 
{[Deut. 20: 8]. That took away more than 
two-thirds of those who had responded 
to his call. Those who wanted to get 
some personal ease or pleasure were next 
excused. That left only a handful. But 
Jehovah said, ‘‘By the 300 men that lap 
will I save you.” 

Any one who is possessed by a great 
controlling purpose will strip himself for 
the struggle to secure it. ‘*This one 
thing I do,” is his motto. Some things 
he throws aside with satisfaction, others 
without regret, while with others he 
parts with a pang, but they must go. 
And he must have his plan so well in 
hand, and have such confidence in God, 
in himself and in the materials which 
God has approved, that he can move for- 
ward with full confidence. 

5. The victory [vs. 9-23]. The means 
chosen by Gideon were exactly adapted 
to the end he sought. He discovered the 
weak point of his enemies in their super- 
stition that some secret peril threatened 
them [vs. 13, 14]. He seized on it promptly 
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[v. 15]. His strategy was the act of gen- 
ius. The sudden crash of earthern jars, 
the flashing of torches hidden in them, 
the blare of hundreds of trumpets in the 
darkness, the confusion of a frightened 
host intensified by their great numbers, 
the indiscriminate fighting and slaughter 
and the precipitate flight and eager pur- 
suit—this was the story of the victory. 
There was only one weapon of the tri- 
umphant army—the sword of Jehovah 
and of Gideon; but its power to kill was 
multiplied by an army of voices and a 
greater army of fears. 

The story of Gideon is a parable of 
life. Those who read its meaning will be 
masters of themselves, believers in God, 
leaders in the community, benefactors of 
mankind. 





Striking Utterances 


I repudiate the idea that a minister of the 
Christian religion is not to preach Christian 
politics.—Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. 

Liberal education is the process whereby 
the intellectual possessions of the race are 
taken up by the individual, who in the proc- 
ess becomes a worthy member of his race. 
It involves devotion to the needs of the mind 
for their own sake. It is impossible without 
leisure. The spirit of man will not be unduly 
hurried. Nor can this good be obtained by 
any one who would subordinate it to some 
other end. Culture, like virtue, like religion, 
is its own end.— President Schurman, at Col- 
orado State University. 

Arrogance, suspicion, brutal envy of the 
well-to do, brutal indifference toward those 
who are not well-to-do, the hard refusal to 
consider the rights of others, the foolish re- 
fusal to consider the limits of beneficent ac- 
tion, the base appeal to the spirit of selfish 
greed, whether it take the form of plunder of 
the fortunate or of oppression of the unfortu- 
nate—from these and from all kindred vices 
this nation must be kept free if it is to remain 
in its present position in the forefront of the 
peoples of mankind.—President Roosevelt, at 
the dedication of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The only proper limitation upon a man’s 
labor is that quantity which his health and 
strength enable him to perform without in- 
jury. The unions urge every individual to 
produce as little as he can, and thus they do 
not come up to the standard of human nature. 
One other objection I have to both sides in 
these disputes, and that is their readiness to 
resort to violence. Every American instinct 
protests against the violent prevention of a 
man from selling his-labor where and for 
what he chooses to sell it, and somehow or 
other that laborer needs to be protected and 
preserved in our country.—President Eliot of 
Harvard University. 

The greatest hope for the public school is 
the incoming of the college woman, who, in ad- 
dition to merely learning things to teach, has 
acquired that appreciation of great things and 
the social culture and sympathy that enables 
her te hand on what she has acquired. The 
classes in society will never be forced together 
nor brought together by compromise. But if 
they are ever brought together it will be be- 
cause they have common traditions, common 
heroes, common literature, common love and 
knowledge of nature, and common devotion to 
their country acquired in early life. In im- 
parting these ideals is the opportunity of the 
common schools.— President Hyde of Bow- 
doin, at a meeting of the New England School 
Superintendents. 





Home Missionary Fund 
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The Gideons: a Unique 
Christian Organization 
BY A MEMBER 


Two gentlemen were seated in a hotel office 
one day, talking earnestly upon topics not 
usually discussed in such an atmosphere: 

“Well, my friend, I’m glad to meet you 
here. You are evidently in the enjoyment of 
robust physical health. How are you prosper- 
ing spiritually?” 

“Thank you, I am perfectly well, and my 
employment is a delight. God is good to me 
these days. How are you getting along?” 

“Never better in my life, thank you. Say, 
have you seen Mr. Speer’s latest book? It is 
the richest thing that I have come across ina 
leng time. Of course you read that book of 
Sheldon’s, In His Steps? Speer takes an en- 
tirely different position. Instead of suggesting 
imitation, he teaches actualization. In other 
words, the life of Christ manifested in our 
every-day conduct.” 

“No, I have not seen that, but Iam glad to 
get your hearty commendation. When were 
you in Chicago last? ” 

“A week ago last Sunday. I attended the 
Gideon meeting at the Open Door Church, 
that evening, and I tell you it was a rousing 
and helpful service. I never heard the ‘boys’ 
sing and speak so well.” 

A number of other traveling men were 
seated in close proximity to the speakers and 
seemed to have listened with wonderment to 
their conversation, when one, evidently the 
leader, blurted out: 

“Who are those fellows? I think they’ve 
got cheek to be talking religion in a hotel. 
Why don’t they go to their room where they 
would not disturb other people?” 

One of his companions replied : 

“Why, don’t you know? Those men are 
Gideons. Haven’t you noticed the button on 
their lapel? They believe in talking right 
out wherever they are and are not ashamed to 
let people know that they are not only com- 
mercial travelers, bat also active Christian 
men.” 

“Gideons? Who are they?” 

“Why, haven’t you heard of them? They 
are an organization of Christian traveling 
men, banded together to recognize the Chris- 
tian traveling men of the world with cordial 
fellowship; to encourage each other to im- 
prove every opportunity for the betterment of 
the lives of their fellow travelers, business 
men, and others with whom they may come in 
contact. It is composed of members of evan- 
gelical churches who believe in Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour.” 

“©, yes, I’ve heard of them. It was their 
organization that interfered with the hotel 
keepers in Wisconsin, and insisted that if 
they would retain their patronage they must 
take the bars out of their houses. I heard the 
other day that seventy-six of the Wisconsin 
hotels have removed the saloons in order to 
hold their business. They say none of them 
wiil touch a drop of liquor of any kind, or use 
tobacco in any shape. I think they’d better 
go to heaven and be done with it.” 

“Well, never mind as to that,” responded 
another man. ‘‘I tell you it does me good to 
rub up against men who mean business. 
There is too much playing at religion. In 
fact, a genuine, consistent, practical Chris- 
tian man is a rarity. I know some of those 
men personally; my next door neighbor is a 

Gideon, and I find that they’re all right.” 

This unique movement was born at a 
hotel in a little town in Wisconsin about 
three years ago. Two traveling men, entire 

strangers to each other, owing to the crowded 
accommodations of the house, agreed to oc- 
cupy the same room. Just before retiring, 
one of them unlocked his grip and took from 
it a Bible, and began silently to read. The 
other man, having discovered what his room- 
mate was doing, suggested that he read aloud 
and that they pray together. 
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The organization which was the outgrowth 
of this meeting was formed July 1, 1899, by 
three men. Today it has a membership of 
fully 2,400, while Chicago Camp No. 1 has a 
membership of nearly 300. As a means of 
recognition each Gideon wears upon his coat 
lapel a gold-plated button, bearing the design 
of a white enameled pitcher with a blue back- 
ground. From the mouth of the pitcher 
shines the golden flame of alamp. The men 
are traveling evangelists. Almost every Sun- 
day the Chicago Gideons have entire charge 
of the services in one or more churches in 
that city. This was not of their seeking, for 
they are not preachers or orators. The sec- 
ond Sunday in August of this year eight dif- 
ferent services were conducted by them in as 
many different churches in the city. On the 
last Sunday in September, four Gideon serv- 
ices were held in the town of Evanston, IIl., 
in as many Methodist churches. It was a 
time of marvelous power and blessing. 

At Minneapolis there is a Gideon Camp 
composed of many of the most prosperous 
business men of that city and St. Paul; among 
them a general book agent, a wholesale dealer 
in piping and plumbers’ supplies, a banker, 
representatives of dry goods jobbers, whole- 
sale grocers, millers and other lines of trade. 
One Sunday night ten held a service in a 
Methodist church in Minneapolis, and after 
the meeting it was difficult to get the people 
to leave thechurch. Great interest is aroused 
by these business men, as they introduce and 
commend the Lord Jesus to their audiences. 
There is a freshness, a directness and a power 
in their work that is quickening and inspir- 
ing. Their language is plain and pointed. 
As their success in business largely depends 
upon their getting right down to plain facts 
and figures, so their work for the Master is 
patterned along the same practical lines, for 
they are less interested in the style of their 
talk than in results. They will take nothing 
for their services even when going to consid- 
erable distances. 

A Gideon Camp will probably be organized 
in Boston at an early date. Those interested 
in its success should consult with E. E Bay- 
liss, Room 408, 14 Beacon Street. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 30—Dec. 6. Missions: a meet- 
ing in the interest of foreign missions. ‘‘The 
World for Christ.” Isa. 45: 12-23. 

One way to approach this subject is to stand 
before a map of the world and survey thor- 
oughly the unevangelized nations of the earth. 
There is India with its three hundred million 
people, China with nearly four hundred mil- 
lion, Japan with forty million, the islands of 
the sea, and the remote countries like Afghan- 
istan. Do we really believe that these vast 
domains are to be brought into actual rela- 
tions to him whom we call the Christ, that 
they are to know him first of all as a histor- 
ical‘personage, to have his teachings presented 
to them in their own language, to have his 
spirit animating the individual life of these 
brown and yellow and black millions of hu- 
man beings and to have that same gracious, 
uplifting influence governing relationships 
between man and man, and reconstructing 
the entire fabric of society? Yes, nothing 
less than this does the genius of our religion 
demand. It is easy for worldlings and skep- 
tics to cavil at this stupendous ambition, but 
if we are Christians we can cherish no meaner 
expectation for the race. 





To be sure faith falters when one remem- 
bers how littie has been done comparatively 
in 1800 years. During that time the religion 
of the false prophet has come up and swept 
triumphantly over great areas, while a lag- 
ging church has allowed the very land in 
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which the Redeemer lived and died to pass 
into alien bands. I remember hearing the 
late Charles Carleton Coffin tell of his traip 
of thought as he looked upon great proces- 
sions in Oriental cities like Bombay and 
Shanghai. As he beheld face after face unen- 
lightened by tie gespel, doubt arose within 
him as to any possibility of converting the 
world. Then the reassuring thought flashed 
upon him that at the start there were only 
twelve, and that one by one and two by two,. 
in little groups, they had been coming through 
the centuries until almost everywhere today 
there are some true disciples of our Lord bent. 
on carrying forward his banners. 


Yes, shamefully slow the progress has been 
but the gains when fully inventoried are im- 
mense and pregnant with promise. Think of 
that district in India—the Bombay Presidency 
—where during the last ten years the popula- 
tion has declined five and one-half per cent. 
while the Christians have increased nearly 
two hundred per cent. Read Sec. J. L. Bar- 
ton’s masterly paper presented at Oberlin on 
the untabulated resources of the American 
Board, study the influences of a great mission- 
ary institution like Robert College in Con- 
stantinople, or the Syrian Protestant College 
at Beirut, or Dr. Stewart’s Lovedale Institute 
in South Africa, and gain some idea of the 
efficiency of the Christian institutions located 
at strategic points of heathendom and radiat- 
ing light and blessings far and wide. 


He is to be pitied who does not have as an 
added impulse to Christian life the incentive 
of a confident hope in the world’s Christian- 
ization. An ardent interest.in the progress of 
the kingdom the world over is sure to react on 
one intellectually as well as spiritually. She 
who has been so recently removed from the 
leadership of one of our great Congregational 
missionary societies was a larger woman 
everyway because, for more than thirty years, 
she carried on her heart the regions beyond, 
because she planned large things in their be- 
half and tried to work with God in the best 
enterprise that can today engage one’s ener- 
gies. Miss Abbie Child would have been use- 
ful and perhaps conspicuous in any undertak- 
ing to which she devoted herself, but the 
sphere of influence which she chose brought 
out and perfected all her powers. 











Let us come right down to our own lives. 
If the world is to be Christianized we must 
make that part of it with which we have to do 
every day more thoroughly Christian. The 
conclusion of the whole matter, then, is to 
look well to one’s own opportunities and influ- 
ence. If we all do that the world more 
quickly will be redeemed. 





Education 


The trustees of Chicago University talk of 
getting and spending $8,000,000 on the Rush 
Medical College, which has been annexed to 
the university. 


Haydn Hall of the College for Women of 
Western Reserve University has just been 
dedicated. It was built by Mrs. Samuel 
Mather and bears the name of her pastor, 
Rev. Dr. H. C. Haydn, a beloved citizen of 
Cleveland. This is the twelfth building 
which the university has erected in recent 
years. President Thwing has just issued an 
appeal for several new buildings and also for 
an increase of endowment in order to increase 
salaries and library funds. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Nov. 23-29. Abundant Mercies. Ps. 
16: 1-11; 30: 1-12; 147: 1-20. 
Deliverances, gifts, teaching, faith, hope and love, 
the friendship of Christ. National blessings. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 734.] 
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Closet and Altar 


THANKSGIVING 
I will mention the loving-kindness of the 
Lord, and the praises of the Lord, accord- 
ing to all that the Lord hath bestowed on 
us. 





The memory must be cultivated, or the 
progress will be slow indeed. We dare 
not forget all His benefits. We cannot 
forget any of His benefits without being 
#0 much the poorer. Themore we forget, 
the more we lose in power and enthusi- 
asm. Every man has in the yesterday of 
his life some sacred spot at which he can 
rekindle his faith and gratitude, if only 
he revisits it.—J. H. McFadyen. 





We will find help in thanking God for 
common things by thinking. We will 
find help in thanking God for hard things 
by trusting.— George Hodges. 





Still let my grateful praise and homage be 
Not for Thy gifts, O Lord, so much as Thee. 
Peace, plenty, health, the loyalty of friends— 
‘To all thy presence their true meaning lends. 


* When trouble grows and skies are overcast, 

I thank Thee, Lord, that this true love doth 
last. 

I cannot fear the darkness while Thou art 

My present joy, my sunshine of the heart. 


And when I pass into a sunlit place 

Clearer is joy for shining of thy face. . 

So, Lord, let even my thanksgiving be 

Thy love’s reflection turning back to Thee. 
—Isaac Ogden Rankin 





We can best prove our thankfulness to 
the Almighty by the way in which on 
this earth and at this time each of us 
does his duty to his fellowmen.—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 





How it would revolutionize life if we 
could agree to have one day a year for 
murmuring and complaining, for letting 
out the floods of pent-up annoyances and 
grudges and slights, and be thankful the 
rest of the time! How much better than 
to try to be thankful one day by law and 
grumble by impulse for three hundred 
and sixty-four. Let today sound a thank- 
ful note to ring through the year.— 
Maltbie D. Babcock. 

Glorious art Thou, O Lord our God, 
in loving-kindness toward the children 
of men! Thow hast shown us the 
vision of Thyself in Christ and blessed 
us through communion of Thy Holy 
Spirit. Thou hast enriched our homes 
with love and provided for our needs 
of body and sy soul. When we meet 
' together, Thou art with us, our Father 
and our Friend! Thou hast given us 
the fruits of the field and crowned our 
labor with increase of good. In our 
failures and disappointments Thou 
hast never left us to despair, but hast 
encouraged us to work and hope. 
Thou hast brought peace to our bor- 
ders and made us strong for our place 
and work among the nations of the 
earth. Blessed te Thou, our God and 
Father! Remember still Thy mercies 
toward us and keep us from forgetful- 
ness of Thee. Make continual provi- 
sion for our needs and help us to be 
worthy of Thy love and care, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Aim in View 

The first requisite in the study of the Sun- 
day school problem would seem to bea clear 
notion of the aim of the teaching. Is it for 
general moral and religious impression, or 
has it the purpose of training in knowledge- 
of matters which pertain in various ways to 
religion? Different schools and even differ- 
ent classes will have to give different answers 
to this question. If the latter purpose is the 
main one, as it should be in many of our Sun 
day schools, it would seem desirable that there 
should be a more definite body of matter to be 
actually learned, not merely fiddled over, by 
the scholar. It is further important that bet- 
ter trained teachers should be provided for 
this important branch of work, and that if 
necessary they, like ministers, should be paid. 
And I cannot but think that the range of sub- 
jects studied in Sunday schools could in many 
cases well be broadened. Religious history, 
missions, theological doctrine, and even un- 
der careful guidance those economic and soci- 
ological topics which are of moral significance, 
are surely suitable for Sunday study in classes, 
and are important for the church to know 
and understand. The International system is 
evidently a wholly inadequate frame into 
which to compress all Sunday school work. 

JAMES Harpy RopEs. 
Harvard Divinity School Cambridge. 


Wanted— Congregational Missionary 
Text-Books 


Our missionary magazines and papers are 
good but largely fail of their purpose through 
the lack of a solid background of knowledge 
upon which the scattered items of each issue 
may be built up. The Church Missionary 
Society of England, as well as the Presbyte- 
rian Church in North America, has gotten 
out histories of their work, but we Congrega- 
tionalists haye no up-to-date history of our 
own American Board. 

We are in great need of two text-books giv- 
ing the history of the American Board. One 
a large work suitable for students of missions 
and for our ministers at a price of say $3. 
Then we want a smaller, less expensive his- 
tory in good binding with attractive title, well 
illustrated and brightly written to meet the 
needs of our young people and Sunday school 
libraries. It would also be a very valuable 
help in interesting and educating the children 
if we could have books costing from twenty- 
five to fifty cents, gotten up something after 
the style of the Christmas books, with attract- 
ive titles and covers, large pages and pictures 
and bright stories of the mission countries 
and work. One of these for each of our fields 
would be an invaluable addition to our Sun- 
day school libraries and a great power in 
interesting the children. 

Small illustrated leaflets without any finan- 
cial appeal circulated among the Sunday 
school children would prove a paying invest- 
ment and open the way to regular study of 
our missionary work. 

The Church Missionary Society has even 
issued a missionary painting book with col- 
ored pictures and uncolored copies for the 
childrea to color. The London Missionary 
Society has brought out a game of Mission- 
aries like Authors, giving full information 
about its stations and work. Missionary puz- 
zle maps and many other things show that the 
people across the water are doing far more 
for the children and young people than we are 
doing. WILLIAM T. GuNN, 

Treasurer Canadian Congregational For- 
eign Missionary Society. 


Objects to Service Book 
I can see no possible good in the proposed 





service book which is discussed by many with 


enthusiasm. Our churches now are too much 
lacking in the spirit of worship, and to have 
more of the service printed and read, parrot- 
like, seems to me little less than mockery of the 
true idea of worship. We need the sponta- 
neous expression of the soul; the uplifted 
prayer from the heart and not from a book. 
Our church in this city has a responsive 
series of lessons in the back part of the hymn- 
book, which is generally used at morning 
worship, and this appears to me the extent to 
which such things can be used with good 
effect. Formality and lack of soul are two 
evils of the present day; we don’t want our 
petitions to the throne of grace printed nor 
our forms of worship laid down by line and 
rule. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 8. W. N. 


Also Against a Service Book 


Have the people who desire liturgical forms 
in our Congregational churches ever at- 
tended services in the Episcopal Church 
where these liturgical forms are used? Have 
they witnessed any more devoutness or con- 
secration there, where it is the custom to ex- 
press devotion by word of mouth rather than 
by silent praise and worship? The attitude 
both morally and physically of some of our 
Episcopalian co-workers in their responses 
has pained me by its formal, mechanical air, 
and I should dread such innovation in our 
grand, free, old Congregational polity. 

R. H. M. 


Congregational Colleges Confer 

The state universities have held annual 
conferences for the discussion of questions 
of academic interest. Why would it not bea 
good idea for the colleges of our denomination 
to hold an annual or bi-yearly meeting to dis- 
cuss our peculiar problems? It would seem 
to me proper for Yale to take the initiative in 
this matter. Were this not feasible I should 
think that such conferences might be profita- 
bly held in different sections of our country, 
as west of the Missouri or in the central 
states. Both ideas might, in ‘fact, be carried 
out. Inasmuch as so many Congregationalists 
go to state universities and as plans are on 
foot for special religious club houses, so to 
speak, for them there, I should think that our 
colleges might well be trying also to render 
more efficient service to Congregationalism. 
Plans and methods found successful in one 
place could then be put into operation else- 
where, W. E. JInuson. 

Doane College, Crete, Neb. 








THE OLD RELIABLE 





Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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Record of the Week 


Calls 


BEARD, H. B., Minneapolis, Minn., to Gaylord. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

BRYANT, SEELYE, Canton, O., to Middlefield, 
Mass. Accepts. 


CAMPBELL, ANDREW, to the permanent pastorate a 


at Webster, Mass. 

CLARKE, CHAS. F., Groveland, Mass,, to Mayville, 
N.D. Accepts. 

CosB,. HENRY E., West End Collegiate Ch., New 
York, N. Y., declines call to Central Ch., Provi- 
dence, R. I 

EARLY, ALONZO, formerly of Oberlin, O., to York. 
Accepts. 

HASKIN, SPENCER C., Central Park Ch., Chicago, 
to Wilmette. 

HEwson, EARL, appointed by St. Louis City Miss’y 
Soc., to Sappington, Mo. 

KIRKPATRICK, JOHN E., Kirwin, Kan., adds Ash 
Rock to his field. 

Lutz, ADAM R., Bethlehem, Ct., to Oakville, Water- 
bury. 

MILLs, H. EDWARD, Fort Scott, Kan., to Edge- 
water Ch., Seattle, Wn. Accepts to begin Jan. 1. 

Morey, Lewis W., Malden, Mass., to Gorham, 
N.H. Accepts. 

SmitTH, IsaraH P., Methuen, Mass., to Wilming- 
ton, Vt. 

SNYDER, OWEN M., Freeland, Mich., accepts call 
to Sheridan and is on the field. 

SPEARE, 8S. Lewis B., Newton, Mass., to Calumet, 
Mich. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CATHCART, SAM’L M., i. Central Ch., Middleboro, 
Mass., Nov. 11. Sermon, Rev. C. E. Jefferson, 
D. D.; other parts, Rev. Drs. A. W. Archibald, 
F. K. Sanders, and Rev. Messrs. C. E. Stowe, 
H. L. Brickett, R. G. Woodbridge, G. W. Stearns, 
R. K. Harlow. 

FowLeER, CHAS. E., Oberlin Sem., 0. Nov. 6, Rog- 
ers, Ark. Sermon, Rev. J. E. Pershing; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. H. P. Douglass, J. P. O’Brien, 
A. K. Wray. 

PINGREE, ARTHUR H., i. First Ch., Norwood, 
Mass., Nov. 13. Sermon, Rev. G. A. Gordon, 
D.D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. E. C. Ewing, 
J. L. Keedy, A. R. Merriam, C. L. Morgan, E. H. 
Rudd, Ellis Mendell and Hon. Sam’! Capen. 


Resignations 


BRowER, CHAS. DEW., S. Haven, Mich., after a 
pastorage of nine and a half years. At request of 
church consents to complete his tenth year. 

DAVIES, JNO. L., West Ch., Akron,O. Withdraws 
resignation at request of the church. 

HARBUTT, Rop’T G., Woodfords, Portland, Me. 

HOPKINS, HAROLD L., Paolo, Kan., to take effect 
at the close of the year. He goes to Chicago to 
pursue post graduate work in the study of social 
conditions. 

SHEAFF, Rop’t L., 
Dec. 1. 

WHITE, CHAS. E., Wilder, Vt. 

WILEY, HoRACE &., Hillsboro and Kelso, N. D. 


Stated Supplies 


GILMORE, E, I., at Edmore and Lawton, N. D. 

PRINGLE, PRor. W. A. (M. E), of Ledgerwood 
schools at Wyndmere and Dexter, N. D., for six 
months. 


Barton, Vt., to take effect 


Personals 


DICKERSON, CHAS. H. At a meeting of Northern 
New Jersey Conference, Nov. 11, it was voted 
that the name of Chas. H. Dickerson, formerly 
pastor of Bethlehem Ch. (colored), Newark, N. J., 
be dropped from the roll of ministerial members, 
for cause. 

RADER, WM., and wife, Third Ch., San Francisco, 
Cal., at a reception given them on the seventeenth 
anniversary of their marriage and the seventh 
of their connection with the church, received a 
silver tea-service and a set of silver forks. 

THAYER, O. F., Wardner, Kellogg and Govern- 
ment, Ida., has secured an assistant in the person 
of Miss Sherman of Moody Institute, Chicago. 








For Distress After Eating 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phesphate. 


It relieves immediately, by stimulating the secre- 
tion of the digestive fluids. Makes the digestion 
natural and easy. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington &t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal . 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other specia! rooms connecte TR establish- 





ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 











American Board Personals 


CLARKE, CHAS. E., M.D., native of Brattleboro, 
Vt., graduate of Dartmouth College and the med- 
ical school of Michigan University, and his fiancée, 
Miss Ina Clawson of Detroit, and a graduate of 
Michigan University, have been appointed to the 
Western Turkéy Mission and will probably be sta- 
tioned at Sivas. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


OAKVILLE, Cr., 45 members. 

RuBY, ALA. 

STARBUCK, MINN.. rec. 29 Oct. 21 members. The 
outcome of student work under the 8. S. Soc. 
Rev. Rob’t G. Moore, formerly of University Ave. 
Ch., St. Paul, pastor. 


New or Unusual Features 


ATLANTA, Central. Dr. F. E. Jenkins holds a Sun- 
day Night Teaching service at 8 Pp. M., with spe- 
cial music, address and give-and-take questioning 
on topics drawn from the next Sunday’s lesson. 
The general theme is, Practical Messages from 
the First Century to the Twentieth. 

CHICAGO, ILL., South. A class of men meets 
weekly i. the pastor’s study to study social eco- 
nomics, using 2s a text-book Hobson’s The Social 
Problem. 

DORCHESTER, MASS, Pilgrim. The pastor and 
officers ca'led the male members together recently 
in a special meeting for self-realization as mem- 
bers of the body of Christ. 

PATERSON, N. J., Auburn Street Sunday school 
has adopted the American Revisers’ Bible for reg- 
ular use. 

WINCHESTER, MAss., recently, for the eleventh 
time, heid a special service for old people in honor 
of its thirty-six citizens who are fourscore or more. 
An original hymn, special sermon and floral deco- 
rations were attractive features. 


NURSING MOTHERS 








A mother’s poor health is bad 
enough for the mother but 
worse still for the nursing 
baby. 

Mothers find Scott’s Emul- 
sion a nourishing and 
strengthening food. If the 
breast milk is scanty or thin 
Scott’s Emulsion will make it 
rich and more abundant. 

When mothers take Scott's 
Emulsion the babies share in 
the benefits. Thin babies grow 
fat. Weak babies get strong. 


We'llsend you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 
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All Stuffed Vp 


That’s the condition of many sufferers 
from catarrh, especially in the morning. 
Great difficulty is experienced in clear- 
ing the head and throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes headache, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, 
pollutes the breath, deranges the stomach 
and affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be 
constitutional—alterative and tonic. 


“T was afflicted with catarrh. I took medi- 
cines of different kinds, giving each a fair 
trial; but gradually grew worse until I could 
hardly hear, taste or smell. I then concluded 
to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after taking 
five bottles I was cured and have not had any 
return of the disease since.” EUGENE FORBES, 
Lebanon, Kan. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures catarrh—it soothes and strength- 
ens the mucous membrane and builds 
up the whole system. 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ONE CENT 2 
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The post development of the real ootate sport 
eel S & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 
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LEST YOU FORGET 





Let us not forget that we sprang from a 
country where not trial by jury but the dinner 
is the capital institution, and that our ances- 
tors believed in the undoubted virtues of a 
good trencherman. 

All this in part accounts for the impor- 
tance which now attaches to the choice of a 
Dining Table, and explains why we carry in 
our stock an assortment of over 100 styles of 
round, square, pedestal, extension and pillar 


tables. 
Here is as perfect a design as one often sees. It is well balanced structurally, 
and shows in its fine proportions of pillar, box and base the master hand of an 
expert designer. Do not forget that we sell these high-class productions at Canal 


St. prices. 


PAINE F URN ITURE CO. . 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The Net Result 


Dr. D. N. Beach spoke before the Mon- 
day meeting of the Boston ministers on 
the shifting of the religious point of view, 
with its attendant gains and losses. 

The past two or three decades have 
witnessed.a vast enlargement of knowl- 
edge respecting religious truth, said Dr. 
Beach. We not only know more about 
the actual facts of Christian history, but 
can also interpret its principles more 
truly. The study of philology, arch- 
ology, historical criticism and compara- 
tive religion has given us new and valua- 
ble material for Christian history, while 
psychology, sociology, ethics and the 
philosophy of life have illuminated this 
material. 

As an inevitable consequence of this 
new light important changes in religious 
thought have taken place, whose gen- 
eral trend is essentially modern and 
scientific. We find less contemplation 
of God, and more of man; less of the 
other world, and more of this world; 
less of cataclysm, and more of pedagogy. 
Such doctrines as retribution, redemp- 
tion and revelation are by no means 
abandoned, but differently interpreted; 
and Christian activity is conforming it- 
self to the social sciences. 

The gains in this development are lar- 
ger and truer knowledge, a worthier 
thought of God, unity, greater werking 
knowledge, and a certain enthusiasm 
and optimism. The losses, on the other 
hand, are the loss of mystery, the disuse 
of the Bible, the loss of a living Saviour, 
of prayer, of a sense of the church as the 
body of Christ and of Christian witness- 
ing. 

The result then shows a need of a re- 
instatement of the great primary religious 
facts. Theenlargement of religious truth 
may have created this need; it has cer- 
tainly given splendid opportunity to 
meet it. 


Tremont Temple, Boston, 
and Dr. Lorimer 


About fourteen months have passed 
since Dr. Lorimer offered his resignation 
of the Tremont Temple pastorate, and 
the church has made little progress 
towards getting a new leader. The feel- 
ing has been so persistent with many of 
his former congregation that he might be 
induced to return as to block the way to 
considering any other candidate. An in- 
formal ballot for a pastor was taken at 
a meeting last week, the results of which 


Why 4,000 Investors Bought 


$3,461,000 


Worth of Our New York Lots During the Past Year 


Nearly three and a half million dollars! -—that’s the forceful story of our real estate sales during the 
year just ended. We ask you to dwell on these figures long enough to realize—to understand what 
they really mean. These three and a half million dollars actually represent the confidence which the 
thousands who have invested in oar New York City lots have in us You, perhapy, have not yet in- 








vested—not even investigated. This advertisement is written to induce you to let us tell you the great 
story of our proposition :— 


$10 Secures a $510 Lot in Greater New York 





te 
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Within 35 Minutes of These Skyscrapers, by Trolley, 5c. 





This carries a guaranteed increase of 25 per cent. in value within one year from November Ist, 1902; 
a free trip to New York; a free deed to your heirs in case yon die before you have paid in full for your 
property; the highest class improvements free of cost, etc.; in short, everything that will make a cash 
payment of $10, and a monthly payment of $6 until you have paid us $510, develop into a life’s income. 

This is a high class and strictly honest proposition, or you may be sure this paper would not 
permit our announcement to appear. Nor would we have the privilege of referring to twenty odd National 
Banks, the Commercial Agencies and 30,000 customers all over the United States. 

We feel that we are the trustees of the thousands who invest with us, and as such we shall see that 
every dollar YOU invest with us shall bring you many fold. You have absolutely nothing to lose by 
writing at once for full particulars, or better still—mail us $10, th first payment on a lot, with the 
distinct understanding that we must return it to you if we bave tg eas our proposition in the 
slightest particular. Write under all circumstances. You would not fair to yourself if you failed 


to look into this matter. Fill out subjoined coupon and mail it to us today. 
New York 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., 257°3oNDW ay, 


“ There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co., in the 29th and 31st wards, 
represents one of the best investments a man of limited income can possibly make within the 
corporate limits of Greater New York. It canbe said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & 
Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides 
in Greater New York or any other section of the United States, 


THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 
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WOOD, HARMON & CO. 
Dept. AS, New York City. 


Messrs. 


Please send me full particulars in regard to your New York lots: 
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City and State- 








e Unusual opportunity for a limited number of energetic men of anquestioned reputation to act as 
t representatives in their own community. Write us for particulars, 





have nct been announced. Some opposi 
tion to Dr. Lorimer, however, was mani- 
fested, and he has now declared that he 
cannot on any consideration avcept a call 
to Tremont Temple. Perhaps it would 
have been fortunate if Dr. Lorimer had 
earlier made the positive and definite 
statement he has now written. The dis- 
appointment to his supporters would 
have been no greater and the way might 
have been cleared, as we hope it now is, 
for plans for the future which will main- 
tain and extend the influence of this 
great church. 





Merchants in Calcutta and Y. M. C. A. 
men in England and America have pro- 
vided the money to pay for the new 
$75,000 clubhouse which has just been 
opened in Calcutta for the 14,000 English- 
speaking young men and the 14,000 Eura- 
sians (young men of mixed blood) in 
that city. The building is within easy 
walking distance of the wharves and 
commercial districts and contains a res- 
taurant and dormitories. Y. M. C. A. 
members in offices and business houses 
watch for strangers and invite them to 
this club, where membership privileges 
are granted them for a few weeks with- 
out charge, while a boarding place and 
often employment is found for them. 


our per 























The Grand Prize for Booke 


Paris Exposition, 1900 binding and Oxford 


Highest Award India Paper 


OXFORD BIBLES 
Reference JR ACH ERS’ Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 








Oxford Minion Self-Pronouncing Bible 


The thinnest reference Bible in the world. Also the 


Oxford Sunday-School Bible Illustrated 
Recent Issues!’ Oxford Long-Primer Self-Pronouncing Bible 


A superb large-type edition. Reference—Concordance—'l eachers. 


The New Century Bible (Annotated) tach book of the Bible in a handy and 


Just Issued ! 


An ideal gift for a 
Sunday-school scholar, 


EF 
beautiful volume, edited with introduc- 
tion and notes in both authorized and revised versions. General Editor, Walter F. Adeney, M.A. 


+ ° Showing every change 
The Oxford Two-Version Bible 3 c.cavesitn. 
Oxford Interleaved Bibles (205 yhisimists bm 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City 









































762 THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Is Congregationalism Losing 
Ground in New England 


BY REV. ASHER ANDERSON 
Secretary of the National Council 


We do not affirm that Congregationalism is 
losing ground in New England, but there isa 
suggestion or two in the figures which follow. 
From 1880 to 1890 the increase in the popula- 
tion of the United States was 19.9 per cent. 
Congregationalism in the same period in- 
creased 241 per cent. From 1890 to 1900 the 
population of the United States increased 
18.7 per cent. For the corresponding period 
Congregationalism increased 19.9 per cent. 
In other words, we have more than kept pace 
with the numerical growth of the country, 
though the second decade shows a decline of 
about 5 per cent. 

Turn now to New England. The percentage 
of increase in the population of New England 
from 1880 to 1890 was 14.6 and in Congregation- 
alism 7.6. From 1890 to 1900 ia population it 
was 15.9 and in Congregationalism 68 per 
cent. In other words the churches have not 
only not kept pace with the slow growth of 
New England, but have declined in their per. 
centage of increase. . 

Let us look at Massachusetts. The popula- 
tion of Massachusetts from 1880 to 1890 in- 
creased at the rate of 20.1 per cent. Congre- 
gationalism during the same period increased 
only 11.1, or about one-half as fast. Worse 
than this is the report of the last decade, in 
which we find the population of the state to 
have increased at the rate of 20.3 per cent. 
and the increase of the churches only 8.4 per 
cent. Here is a marked decline. Is Congre- 
gationalism wearing out in the state? 

What about Boston? From 1880 to 1890 
Boston increased in population at the rate of 
19.1 per cent.; Congregationalism 22 1-2 per 
cent. From 1890 to 1900 Boston gained by 20 
per cent; Congregationalism 14.8 per cent. 

In 1880 we find 26 churches in Boston with a 
membership of 8,039; in 1890 31 churches 
(two disappear from the rolls and seven are 
added) with a membership of 10,405. Six 
churches in the group report a total loss ef 
484 members. In 1900 we find 33 churches 
with a total membership of. 12,208 Two new 
churches were added during the decade. 
Eleven churches report a tetal loss of 1,550 
members. 

Whether we have done all we could, whether 








NEW COFFEE. 
For the U. 8S. Army. 


Some soldiers are badly affected by coffee 
drinking. The os Steward in one of 
the Army Posts in the West says: “ Though 
in the medica) service of the Army,I suffered 
agony for two years from a case of chronic 

tric indigestion, and now that I am free 

rom all the tortures attendant upon it, I at- 

tribute it to the effects of Postum Food 
Coffee, both as a food and as a beverage. 

“*T used medicinal and mechanical means 
to relieve myself during those two years and 
even though I had left off the use of coffee, I 
did not find myself in any measure free until 
I had commenced using Postum. 

** Being in co e of a detachment of the 
Hospital Corps, U. S. A., I, of course, had 
supervision of the mess, and by degrees I 
have initiated into using Postum every mem- 
ber of the mess, some of whom were formerly 
very loud in their denunciation of anythi 
‘manufactured.’ And, going still f er, 
have supplied it to our patients in lieu of cof- 
fee; none have found fault, while many have 

raised it highly, and when returned to duty 

ve continued the use of it when it was pos- 
sible, for a soldier has an extremely hard 
time in trying to choose his own food. 

“For the past eight months not a grain of 
coffee has been used in this Hospital, and 
thanks to a cook who prepares Postum just 
right—there is a brilliant prospect of coffee 

: ing a permanent seat in the background. 

‘One who has passed through the horrors of 
indigestion, as I have, shudders as he looks 
back upon his sufferings, and when cognizant 
of — — = ge omg = would a 
rattlesnake”’ Name given ostum ve 
Battle Creek, Mich. . , - 





we ought to do more are questions the 
churches must answer. The percentages show 
steady decline. New England and particu- 
larly Massachusetts should maintain the faith 
of the fathers with all our prestige and 
wealth; it seems hardly consistent that the 
balance of percentages should be on the un- 
favorable side. 

We do not believe in toiling for numbers, 
but we do believe that it is wisdom to find out 
just where we are. 





A New Parish House for 
Windsor, Ct. 


This admirably planned building might well be 
taken as a model by churches of like grade. Cost- 
ing, with lot, but $9,400, it is a marvel of economy, 
without being cheap in appearance or cramped in 
facilities for developing the social, active and spir- 
itual life of the church. Situated on the Green, 





Parish House at Windsor, Ct. 


nearer the central and growing part of the town 
than the ancient meeting house, it offers to the 
church and efficient pastor such opportunities for 
service as they have never before enjoyed. 

The fall meeting of Hartford Conference, held in 
this new house Nov. 11, was one of the best at- 
tended and most interesting it has held for years. 
Decided gains in membership were reported. Per- 
haps the most encouraging feature of this situation 
is the deep interest shown in the development of 
Sunday schools along the lines marked out in recent 
discussions on the grading of scholars and the 
proper training of teachers. The topic of the after- 
noon hour was The Teaching Function of the 
Church: in the Pulpit, in Sunday School, in Chris- 
tian Endeavor. Rev. J. H. Twichell, Prof. G. W. 
Pease and Rev. R. F. Wheeler led in the discussion. 

L. W. H. 


A Connecticut Quarter Millennial 


The church in Norwalk, organized in 1652, cele- 
brated Nov. 2-5 its 250th anniversary, with a pro- 
gram rich in historical and oratorical features. 
The auditorium was draped with flags and further 
decorated with bay trees, palms and chrysanthe- 
mums. Former pastors and old-time residents re- 
turned to join the church and town in adequate 
recognition of the notable occasion. 

Rev. G. D. Egbert, the present pastor, presented 
a rarely interesting historical sketch, free fiom the 
multitude of statistics and details which frequently 
burden such productions. He emphasized espe- 
cially the element of personality, paying tribute to 
the pastors, families and individuals whose lives 
have been wrought into that of the church; to its 
early ministers, of whom Thomas Hanford preached 
41 years, Stephen Buckingham 32 and Moses Dick- 
inson 51; to Senators Betts and Ferry, who served 
as Sunday school teachers, and to the eight young 
men whom the church has given to the ministry. 

Later came a Sunday school reunion, with a his- 
torical sketch by Miss Charlotte Raymond; an an- 
niversary of the women’s societies, the D. A. R. 
planting a memorial oak; and an Old Home serv- 
ice, with addresses by the pastor emeritus, Dr. 
T. K. Noble and by Rev. Drs. Joseph and Edward 
Anderson and J. A Hamilton, all former pastors. 

The celebration was crowned by the Civic Day, 





Continued on page 763. 
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WHAT GAUSES DEAFNESS, 


The Principal Cause is Curable but 
Generally Overlooked. 
Many things may cause deafness, and 


very often it is difficult to trace a cause. 
Some peopleinherit deafness. Acute dis- 





eases like scarlet fever sometimes cause 
deafness. But by far the most common 
cause of loss of hearing is catarrh of the 
head and throat. 

A prominent specialist on ear troubles 
gives as his opinion that nine out of ten 
cases of deafness is traced to throat trou- 
ble ; this is probably overstated, but it is 
certainly true that more than half of all 
cases of poor hearing were caused by 
catarrh. 

The catarrhal secretion in the nose and 
throat finds its way into the Eustachian 


tube and by clogging it up very soon 
affects the i , and the hardening of 
the secretion es the loss of hearin 


permanent, unless the catarrh whic 
caused the trouble is cured. 

Those who are hard of hearing may 
think this a little far fetched, but an 
one at all observant must have notic 
how a hard cold in the head will affect 
the hearing and that catarrh if long 
po Mae will certainly impair the sense 
of hearing and ultimately cause deafness. 

If the nose and throat are kept clear 

and free from the unhealthy secretions 
of catarrh, the hearing 1 at once 
reatly improve and any one suffering 
rom deafness and catarrh can satisfy 
themselves on this point by using a fifty- 
cent box of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, a 
new catarrh cure, which in the past year 
has won the approval of thousands of 
catarrh sufferers, as well as physicians, 
because it is in convenient form to use, 
contains no cocaine or opiate and is as 
safe and pleasant for children as for their 
elders. 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is a whole- 
some combination of Bloodroot, Guaia- 
col, Eucalyptol and similar antiseptics 
and they cure catarrh and catarrhal deaf- 
ness by action upon the blood and mucous 
membrane of the nose and throat. 

As one physician aptly expresses it: 
“You do not have to draw upon the im- 
agination to discover whether you are 
getting benefit from Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets ; improvement and relief are ap- 
parent from the first tablet taken.” 

All druggists sell and recommend them. 
They cost but fifty cents for full-sized 
package and any catarrh sufferer who 
has wasted time and money on sprays, 
salves and powders will appreciate to 
the full the merit of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets. 





Stops 
Headache 
by freeing the system 

from decomposing 
waste matters. It 
cleans you internally. 


VAD 





Warranted free 
Srom narcotic drugs 
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A Connecticut Quarter Millennial 


(Continued from page 762.) 


with notable addresses by two Norwalk boys who 
have attained eminence, Hon. John H. Perry of 
Fairfield, ex-speaker of the Connecticut House of 
Representatives, and Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, 
United States senator from New York. Mr. Perry’s 
contribution was exceedingly valuable, showing 
how “early Connecticut was, for good or bad, 
solely what the Congregational churches made it,” 
and in particular the relation of Norwalk’s early 
church with its town and state. Senator Depew 
spoke with his customary grace and brilliance, pay- 
ing tribute to the influence of the pulpit on polit- 
ical life and to President Roosevelt for his service 
in the interest of arbitration. 

Other interesting features were an exhibit of 
relics and several beautiful gifts, including a com- 
munion table and chair, with embroidered table 
scarfs, from individuals and silver from the King’s 
Daughters. 





Notable Anniversaries at Beverly, 
Mass., Nov. 2-13 


Not long ago historic Dane Street Church sounded 
out through all the land the fact that it had attained 
to centennial distinction and was to celebrate ac- 
cordingly. First came a Farewell to the Century, 
with communion, baptisms, reception of members 
and Sunday school anniversary; then a Reunion 
Day, in which former pastors returned with remem- 
brances glad and sad, as Messrs. Soule, Geohegan 
and Van Horn greeted with much enthusiasm their 
old friends and parishioners; then a Church Day— 
on the second Sunday—when with sunrise prayer 
meeting, public service and centennial sermon by 
the pastor, dedication of the new parsonage (par- 
tially a gift by the aged parishioner, Mr. A. N. 
Clark, who already had built for the church a model 
chapel), the full day closed with a splendid musical 
service—A Cantata of the Holy Land, composed by 
the pastor, the musical score being written by 
Harry Rowe Shelley, long organist with Dr. Storrs 
in Brooklyn. To say that this will take first rank 
among such compositions is to give the well-nigh 
universal verdict of the great audience which 
thronged the house. The conception of the theme 
is very suggestive, bringing out in new light the 
chief incident in the gospel history of the boyhood 
of Jesus. In recitative, solo and chorus there is 
much which is appealing, pathetic and intensely 
stirring. It was effectively rendered by the church 
quartet and chorus, supplemented by singers from 
sister churches and by a promising boy soprano 
from Haverhill The whole impression of the 
cantata is strongly religious and preaches power- 
fully the story of the human Christ. Later the 
church observed Civic Day, when congratulatory 
addresses were made by representatives of other 
churches, by the newly elected lieutenant governor 
of the state and by Hon. A. H. Wellman. 

On Nov. 15 the Essex South Conference held its 
seventy-fifth anniversary as guests of Dane Street 
Church in connection with its celebration. It was 
a fit climax to the interesting centennial. Remi- 
niscences were given by Rev. Messrs. Waters, 
Rice, Davis and Clark. The large audience was 
treated to two superb addresses on Congregation- 








MADE A TURN OVER. 
Any One Can De It. 


A principal in a public school in Ohio had a 
food experience that will be familiar to many 
school teachers. 

“The hard work of the schoolroom was so 
wearing that I was completely worn out and 
could barely walk home at night, and at other 
times I was so nervous that if was with much 
a I ate or slept. I attributed my fail- 
ing health to improper food, and felt it 
would be necessary to oe my profession or 
get some food that would sustain my nerves. 

“Fortunately enough at this juncture I 
discovered Grape-Nuts and am very grateful 
that I did. After using the food for a month 
I felt decidedly better and like a new man 
resurrected from the grave. The sluggish 
feeling, headache and nervous spells have all 
left me and I feel young and active. 

“JT can better concentrate my mind upon 
my work because my nerves have been 
strengthened, and my health and energy have 
returned and I take interest in my work 
which before seemed a burden. 

‘*I use Grape Nuts every day because it is 
the best food for my system, has restored my 
health and I am nn, ra eful.” 
nae given by Postum Co., atthe Creek, 

ch. 
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alism by Drs. Bradford of Montclair, N. J., and 
McKenzie of Cambridge, Mass. They made it 
plain that Congregationalists have good cause to 
hold their heads high among all denominations 
which, though outstripping them in numbers, have 
been obliged unconsciously to incorporate their 
main priociples in orders bearing other names. 
All praise to the enterprising pastor, Rev. E. H. 
Byington of Dane Street Church, through whose 
skillful labor this festival has been made a conspic- 
uous success! LUKE. 





State Meetings 
Washington 

The association which includes Washington and 
Northern Idaho, with their 141 churches, met in 
the beautiful new house of worship of Pilgrim 
Church, Spokane. The genial pastor, Rev. T. W. 
Walters, for many years general missionary, gave 
the delegates a welcome that charged the atmos- 
phere with cheer. 

The general topic was The Church We Love. 
Preceding the formal assembling a conference for 
discussing home missionary themes was held in 
Westminster Church and a constitution for the pro- 
posed auxiliary state home missionary society was 
drafted, which, later, the association recommended 
to the next annual meeting for adoption. 

The sermon, preached by Rev. E, L. Smith of 
Seattle, was a stirring plea for a more vigorous 
intellectual grasp and a fuller spiritual devotion to 
the gospel as the remedy for the slow rate of gain 
in church membership throughout the nation. 

The registrar, Rev. H. P. James of North Yakima, 
reported the most favorable year in the history of 
the state. Never have there been so few vacancies 
in the pastorate. In recent years the proportion of 
members received by letter has relatively increased, 
showing that the new immigration is more largely 
of Congregational stock. The finance committee 
reported that in the last five years home expenses 
had nearly doubled and benevolences had decidedly 
increased. 

The chief subject of business was the benevo- 
lences. The churches were urged to raise $10,000 
for the rezular societies—to be distributed in a given 
ratio; and a schedule of months for these offerings 
was recommended, so that all the churches may 
give simultaneously. 

Encouraging reports were given from the Sunday 
School Society, Rev. Samuel Greene, superintend- 
ent, and the Home Missionary Society, Rev. W. W. 
Seudder, superintendent. The five men employed 
by the former body have furnished invaluable aid in 
organizing new Sunday schools and churches. Su- 
perintendent Scudder reported for the seventeen 
months that he has been in the state, twenty-four 
new churches built or building ; twelve new parson- 
ages ; sixteen churches organized ; twelve old fields 
reopened; seventy-nine missionaries employed in 
136 preaching places. Twenty-three new ministers 
have entered the state work. 

Resolutions of thanks were passed to the Home 
Missionary, Sunday School and Church Building 
Societies for their broad-minded policy of support 
during the past year, which the rapid growth in 
popu ation has made most timely. A resolution 
was also passed urging a larger remembrance of 
our benevolent societies in legacies. 

Aside from these missionary subjects and the 
plans for enlargement the greatest interest centered 
in the Training of Children and in a discussion of 
Our Church and Reforms. 

Favorable accounts were received from Woodcock 
Academy, where an effort is being made to raise a 
$30,000 endowment; from Puget Sound Academy 
and especially from Whitman College, which, with 
better equipment—an increase of $50,000 in its en- 
dowment, a new ladies’ dormitory (Reynolds Hall), 
an enlarged teaching force and a deepened Chris- 
tian spirit—enters upon the most hopeful year in its 
history. 

In harmony, good fellowship, the uniformly good 
tone of discussions and papers, and in spiritual 
power, the association ranks unusually high. It 
was voted to hold, hereafter, a session, or if possi- 
ble a whole day, for a Quiet Hour or retreat for 
prayer and Bible study. A. RB. 


* : Wyoming 


Cheyenne is in one corner of a state containing 
100,000 square miles and 90,000 people, with only 
three or four lines of railroad winding through the 
valleys among the mountains. When the State 
Association met with First Church, Oct. 24-26, at- 
tendants had to travel from 200 to 1,500 miles, 
Yet ten of the thirteen churches were represented. 


Continued on page 764 
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PAGE’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 





FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


Beautiful Joe’s Paradise 


Or, The Island of Brotherly Love 
A Sequel to “ Beautiful Joe” 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


Illustrated by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL. 
Price, $1.20 net (postage extra) 

“..,. sure to be one of the most popular juvenile 
books of the fall and winter season . . . strikingly 
illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull, the artist who 
drew the pictures for Prof. Roberts’ ‘ The Kindred 
of the Wild.’ He is anadept at animal likeness, with 
something of the droll touch of Peter Newell. Miss 
Saunders has put life, humor, action and tenderness 
into her story. The book deserves to be a holiday 
favorite.’’— Chicago Record-Herald. 


The Little Colonel’s Hero 


By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 
Author of “‘ The Little Colonel’s House Party,” 
“The Little Colonel’s Holidays,” etc. 
Price, $1.20 net (postage extra) 

In this volume Mrs. Johnston takes the “ Little 
Colonel” abroad, and her experiences and ad- 
ventures in the Old World are just as interesting 
and delightful-as at Locust, 


A Puritan Knight Errant 


By EDITH ROBINSON 


Author of “A Little Puritan Pioneer,” “A 
Little Puritan’s First Christmas,” etc. 
Price, $1.20 net (postage extra) 


“The charm of style and historical value of Miss 
Robinsen’s previous stories of child-life in Puritan 
days have brought them wide popularity. Her latest 
and most important book appeals to a large juvenile 
public The * Knight Errant’ of this story is a little 

Don Quixote,’ whose trials and their ultimate out- 
come will prove deeply interesting to the reader.”’— 
Pittsburg Leader. 


The Sand Man: 


His Farm Stories 
By WILLIAM J. HOPKINS 


Price, $1.20 net (postage extra) 


“ Anamusing, original book, written for the benefit 
of chijdren not more than six years old. is ‘ The San« 
Man: His Farm Stories.’ . . . It should be one of the 
most popular of the year’s books for reading to 
small children.”—Buffalo Express. 

“ Mothers and fathers and kind elder sisters who 
take the little ones to bea and rack their brains for 
— will find this book a treasure.”—Cleveland 

ader. 


Gulliver’s Bird Book 


Being the newly discov. red strange adventures 
of Lemuel Gulliver. now for the first time de- 
scribed aid illustrated. 

By L. J. BRIDGMAN 
Author of ‘‘ Mother Goose and Her Wild Beast 

Show,” ete. With upwards of 100 illus- 
trations, cloth, large 4to. 
Price, $1.50 


“The story is full of humor, and the pictures are 
delightful... . Sure to be one of the season’s best 
seller: in the way of gift books.”—Lowsvi/ie Courter- 
Journal. 


FOR OLDER READERS 








Three Brilliant Novels 
Each 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50 


Barbara Ladd 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


“A delightful piece of fiction, and Mr. Roberts is 
to be congratulated upon his success.”—Bosron 


oe’ Hope Loring 


By LILIAN BELL 


“* Hope Loring’ is a notable addition to the novels 
that are distinctively American in sentignent, charac- 
ter and treatment.”—Dorothy Dix in the New York 


"The Last Word 


By ALICE MacGOWAN 


* When one receives full measure to overflowing 
in a tender, charming and wholly fascinating piece 
of fiction, the enthusiasm is apt to come uppermost ” 
* —Louisville Post. 





For sale by ali booksellers or by the publishers 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, BOSTON 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. | 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifierin nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; itis nota drug at | 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach | 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or eating onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 
coal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on | 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all. pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify ‘the breath, mouth and throat. I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them ; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozen- 
arene in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 











State Meetings 


(Continued from page 763.) 


The general topic was, The Church at Work. 
Rev. A. C. Warner in a paper on, What Shall the 
Minister Read? gave an account of the latest and 
best things dealing with current problems. Mr. 
Warner was made chairman of a committee to pre- 
pare a recommended course of reading to include a 
prescribed course for candidates for ordination. 

Rev. T. C. Williams showed that The Minister’s 
Message should be his own, one that he believes 
thoroughly, that finds the modern conscience, is 
constructive, and in harmony with the message of 
the church. Rey. H. C. Cleveland, a successful 
Bible class worker, told of his methods. 

Of The Minister Among Men, we had the lay- 
man’s view by Chief Justice C. N. Potter and the 
minister’s by Rey. C. H. Nellor. Both were sug- 
gestive and helpful. 

Under the head of The Church at Work through 
its Membership, Rev. B. J. Erwin showed what can 
be done through enlisting young people, Rev. G. W. 
Crater what can be done in the Sunday school, Rev. 
Annette Becher-Gray the relation between church 
work and Christian growth. Rev. H. A. Lyman 
emphasized the importance of rightly conducting 
church business. 

An entire afternoon was given to the Woman’s 
Missionary Union. Their work of the past year 
had been so successfully carried on that the meet- 
ing was full of encouragement and inspiration. 
Their membership had been increased from three 
societies to thirteen, ene for each church in the 
state. The apportionment of this state, never be- 
fore reached, was this year exceeded by a consider- 
able amount. 

Reports of the registrar and of the superintend- 
ent of Home Missionary and Sunday Schoo! work, 
Rev. W. B. D. Gray, showed the churches to be in 
better working order than ever before. All are 


| well manned and well managed, and in nearly every 


case show a growth in membership, in benevolence 
and home support. Our ministers know their work 
and are doing it earnestly and enthusiastically. 

Much credit is due to Superintendent Gray, not 
only for his wisdom in selecting the fields and men» 
but for his careful oversight and kindly counsel at 
critical times, and his never failing interest in and 
sympathy with those who work in the loneliness of 
our widely separated churches, 

Rey. G. A. Hood of Boston and Rev. A. N. Hiteh- 
cock of Chicago contributed much, not only in their 
addresses, but by their presence and their ‘“‘ expert 
testimony ’”’ on various subjects of discussion, and 
Rev. F. T. Bayley of Denver, in the annual sermon 
and at the communion service Sunday afternoon, 
led up to the Delectable Mountains and showed. 
visions that some will neyer forget. F. E. K. 











Thirty 
Years 
Service 


In thirty years of continuous service 
in the operation of the Government's 
fast mails, the Lake Shore has become 
the greatest through mail line in the 
world. 

Thousands of people use the Lake 
Shore because of its great record in the 
mail service. And it’s a good reason. 

Nowhere is there extended to travel- 
ers, either in comfort or certainty of 
service better travel facilities than on 
the Lake Shore’s great through trains 
between Chicago and Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

Write for ‘‘ Book of Trains’’ to 





A. J. SMITH, G.P.& T.A., Cleveland, O. 














CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 
Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baitimore,Md 





& GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS im 
Siemanaain ec one oO $1 © (ill 





RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


FIFTH ANNUAL TOUR THROUGH 


ORIENTAL LANDS 


Sailing from New York for the Mediterranean on 
the favorite North German Lloyd Steamer, 
‘*Lahn,”’ Saturday, January 31, 


and visiting Gibraltar, Southern Italy, Fey pt, with trip 
up the Nile to the First Cataract, Palest ne, Syria, the 
Levant, Turkey and Greece. 

April 4.—Annual spring tour through Italy, Sicily, the 
Riviera, the Be Bavaria, France, ete. (connecting 
with Oriental Lands trip). 

Other tours to California, Mexico, Florida, Porto Rico, 
Cuba, Europe, etc. 

Also tickets for private and individuai use to all points 
by Railway or Steamer inclusive of independent tours 
to Egypt and up the Nile to First or Second Cataracts. 





ice Send for descriptive book. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington St., opp. 0ld South Church, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


woma's BOARD OF MI88IONns, Room 704, Congr bash 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
Abbie B. child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
oy by the MASSACHUSETTS HoME MISSIONARY SO- 

ETY, No. 609 Congre 
Gott Secretary. Rev. 
Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, sean 
607, , Oengregatinnel House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
arer; L. Sherman, Heme Secretary. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS yon FOREIGN 
Srestons, Congregational House, Bos' Frank 

Treasurers Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 
bade eatin Agent. Office in New York, Fourth 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING eas 
i ag — ra e Buil ding. Rev. L. H. Cob 
ries E. , Treasurer. ‘United 
Sharitios 8 Bull hig, New Yorks ev. George A. Hood, 
donerenatona ouse, Boston, Field Secretary. 


ARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Besson, —. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. d gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. * Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH yo ac of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and Cg of Evangelical Co tional 
momes and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 

enry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101’ Tonawanda St., Bos on. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
om Frat 601 Congregational House. Annual member- 
ship 8 1.00; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry O. 
elano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie. D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo. Gould ; Corresponding mag ny Rev. C: P. Osborne. 
successor to Barna 8. Snow. m 601 Co! gatior 
House, Boston. A Congregational society devoted to 
the material, social, moral and a. welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable tothe Boston 

man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to ore desiring pastors or 
room Seoeuee i tu Massachusetts and in other States. 

— gational cnaeny Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec: retry 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION poate { cluding 
0 


tional House. Rev. Joshua 
win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


tional ees and Academfes in seventeen states. 

free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed. 
ward S. Tead, Corres nding Secretary; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chi 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chi 
153 La Saile Street. Donations may be sent to eitner “ot 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hub , Treasurer, Fo 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRBTY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 


ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
— the management of the Trustees of the National 

ouncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
oes and their families. Laoag mgt mays H. A. Stimson, 

., New York; Secretary, Wm. A. Rice, D.D., 

te Tegational Rooms, Fourth eg and 22d 8t., New 
York; “Freasurer. Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 


LISHING SOOIEgTY, Co! gational Heats Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., ’Pres dent; Geo. . Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary d Treasurer. 


tment, which is in charge of the 
* sch issio’ maries, fur. fur- 


cost. The administrative expenses of t de ent 
are wholly ee ay cones riations from the Busi- 
ness De tions from churches, 


Sunday schools and individuals Li? directl od — 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. is Field 


this departmen 
The ‘iness Department, in charge of the Business 
, ae known in the Ls nepdhoe’ as the a press 


= The Congregationalist and Christia 
fe Piigrim Series oof Lemon ff Helps and Sunday school 
es, Soe for — schoo =e — home Feeding, 


makes annual aj ee Orders for ks and 

pF Rs h ng periodicals from Ohio and = states 

east should be sent to the Business 

ey, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
oh! Ad the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 


BELLS 


fteel SS. pureh oi ond pote Bohoot 5 Bells. ie. Sond - 
O., Hilisboro, Up 











y Estab. 188. 
won onarEsTaL ovgn ta 
and EB. Indis Tin 


Write for Catalogue to I, W. VANDUZEN rs 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Oir“»nati, O. 
‘TheWorid Famous 


MENEELY & CO. tat tovrorns 
Waterviiet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826, 
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ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


6 5 & OPP. BOYLSTON ST.’ 
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BOSTOR. 
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The Bible Great as Literature 


Fortunately the literary quality of the 
Biole is so remarkable and so pervading 
that it suffices of itself to color ard shape 
every version of it that is not made by an 
utter dunce. The small amount of He- 
brew which the present writer did actu- 
ally learn at school has passed away from 
him tov completely to make it possible 
for him to give any critical judgment of 
the merits of that Janguage. But if it 
have not in itself qualities of greatness, 
then one may certainly find a Warbur- 
tonian argument of the most irresistible 
kind for its divine authorship in the fac- 
ulty which it has ia making all transla- 
tions of it great literature.— From Saints- 
bury’s The Earlier Renaissance. 





Whitman College enrolled 300 students this 
year, t«enty-three of whom-are Freshmen, 
the total gain in membership over last year is 
about t wenty per cent. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 24, 
10.30 a. M. Speaker, Prof. George Wright; subject to 
be announced. 

SUFFOLK NORTH ASFOCIATION, Nov. 25, with Rev. M. 
Angelu Dougherty, 77 Lake View Avenue, Caw bridge. 
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In February, 1850, she was married to Mr. John A. 
Butler and went with him to Natal. South Africa, where 
Mr. Butler had charge of the mission press for the 
American Board. Mrs. Butler lost her health there and 
returned to Chelsea, after au absence of only four years, 
which were filled with faithful, earnest work among the 
Zuius. She bas been an invalid for many years. Mrs. 
Butler was a devoted Christian, and most conscientious 
in all her life. At her death she was a member of the 
First Coaogregational Church. A daughter. Miss Mary 
lL. Butler, a son, Mr. J. Albert Butler of the Hotel 
Brunswick. Boston, and four grandchildren survive her. 








THE NEED OF A DINING TAPLE.—In another 
column of this paper one of our advertisers (the 
Paine Furniture Company) calls attention to the 
fact that, as we came from English stock, we can 
scarcely lay too great emphasis on the selection of 
a dinner table. The point is well taken, and its 
importance is attested by the enormous assortment 
of over 100 styles of these tables now on exhibition 
at the Canal Street warerooms of this house. 


HARVARD-YALE EXCURSION TICKETS. $8 FOR 
RounD TRIP IN PARLOR CARS, VIA BOSTON & 
ALBANY R. R.—Excursion tickets for the Harvard- 
Yale football game, New Haven, Nov. 22, on sale 
at 366 Washington Street, and 1336 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Cambridge, at $8 for the round trip, via 
Springfield line, including seat in parlor car in each 
direction. Early applications for tickets are desira- 
ble in order to secure the best accommodations and 
to avoid the rush for seats. 


FACTS FOR CATARRHAL SUFFERERS —The mucous 
mem »rane lines all passages and cavities communicat- 
ing with the exterior. Catarrh is an excessive secre- 
tion, accompanied with chronic inflammation, from the 
membrane, 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 





BILLINGS—NICHOLS—In Malden, Nov. 5, by Rev. 
Edwin Smith of Andover. Edward RB. Billings of Lynn 
and Mrs. Delphine P. Nichols of Malden. 

WILLIAMS—COCHRAN—In Cambridge. O., Nov. 6, 
Rey. C. H. Williams of Wood Memorial Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Lena G. Cochran of Cambridge, 0, 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











FLEMING—In Malone, N. Y., Oct. 26, Mary Fleming, 
daughter of the late Rev. Archibald Fleming, formerly 
of Vermont. 


BAWLEY—In W. Hartford, Ct., Deacon Henry D. Haw- 
ey. 


WARREN-In Framingham, Oct. 28, Edwin H. Warren, 
aged 91 yrs. 


MRS. FREDERICK ALVORD 


Susan (Gridley Ely, wife of Rev. Frederick Alvord of 
Newton Center, died at Monson, Nov. 3, aged seventy- 
three years. 

She was visiting ber daughter, Mrs. Ellis, when taken 
ill with pneumonia. She was the youngest daughter of 
Rev. Alfred Ely, 1). D., more thaa sixty years pastor of 
the Congregational church in Monson. A few days be- 
fore her death she and her husband celebrated the forty- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage. 

Mrs. Alvord was a woman of winving personality; 
judicious, a model of Christian deportment, a true help- 
meet of her husband, never speaking ill of any one, tol- 
erant of those aes from her, sympathetic with the 
suffering, a friena of the needy, deeply interested in all 
mission work, especially foreign, a woman of many vir- 
tues, a true wife and mother, of whom “none spoke but 
to praise.” 

Quietly she served the Master on earth until called to 
larger service «n high. During the last yee of her life 
her Christian character took ou more rapid growth, as if 
in preparation for her departure 
~)Her husband and six children survive: Susan Ely, wife 
of the late Willis D. Leland, pastor of the Pawtucket 
Church, Lowell; Alfred Ely and Ralph Flynt, Newton 
Center; Andrew Poiter, New York; Martha Clark, wife 
of Dr. F. W. Ellis, Monson; and CGirace Brewster, New- 
ton Center. 


MRS. ANNA 8. BUTLER 


Mrs. Anna 8. Butler, widow of Mr. John A. Butler, and 
sister of the late Mr. Harvey D. Parker and a resident of 
Chelsea for over fifty years, died at her home, 1 George 
Street, Thursday morning, Nov. 6. Mrs. Butier was 
born in Andover, Me., Jan. 13, 1820, and came to Bos- 
ton when quite founs. She early joined the. Salem 
Street Church, being converted under Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, and was the leader of the choir, having a fine 
contralto voice. She came to Chelsea with her parents 
a few years later. 


mucous membrane through the bleod, reduces infilam- 


mation, establishes healthy action and radically cures | 


all cases of catarrh. 








Hood's Sarsapariila acts on the | 


Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 


As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 


Sold by leading druggists. 
zy me 10e, to cover actual 


FRE postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 


cient to prove to your entire satisfaction the claims here 
made. Pamphiet sent free. Address 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., New York. 


GLYCOZONE cures dyspepsia 
and stomach troubles. 






to any one sendi 

















You May as Well 


get all the good 
your 5 cents 
will buy 
when you go for 
Biscuit, Crackers 
or Wafers. 


The best are always 
in 
In-er-seal Packages. 


For example try a 5 cent package of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


or 


Zu Zu Gincer Snaps 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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for. These ‘‘Helps’’ 


Indexed Bible Atlas. 








THE ONLY “HELPS” 


arranged in alphabetical order are those in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Popular Series. You can find quickly just what you are looking 
with numerous illustrations, the Combined Concordance and 


The Interior says: “‘ This Bible will give more value to the Bible Teacher, 
Student or Reader, than any other edition of the great book.’’ 
Prices from $1.20 upwards. 

Bibles of every descgiption in all kinds of binding and various sizes of types 
Text Bibles from 35 cents upwards. American Standard Edition of the 
Revised Bible from $1.00 upwards. Nelson’s Sunday-School Scholar’ s 
Biblefrom §§ cents upwards. 
For sale by all leading booksellers, or send for catalogue to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


contain the Concise Bible Dictionary 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 








EMINENT PHYSICIANS 
throughout the world recommend 
QUIN 4- 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 


ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 
SLOW CONVALESCENCE, 
STOMACH TROUBLES, 
TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 
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Some ome Most Important Books «te Past Year 


Selections from the PILGRIM PRESS GENERAL CATALOGUE SUPPLEMENT 


Both the Catalogue, 100 pp. with illustrations, and the Supplement of 36 pages, free to book buyers on receipt of 5 cts. to pay postage 
Address either of the Bookstores, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, or 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Abraham Lincoln. John G. Nicolay. 


$2 40 net. 
Condensed from the standard life of Lincoln, by one 
of its authors 


Carlyle, Jane Welsh. New Letters and 
Memuriaix. 2 vols. In press. 
One of the important contributions to literature re- 


cently published. 
Daniel Webster. John Bach McMaster. 


$2.00 net. 

Gives a terse yet comprehensive — of Webster’s 
striking career, written in a forceful, easy style. 
Darwin, Letters of Charles. 2 vols. Edited 

by Franeis Darwin. In press. 


ap | Smith: His Work and Life, by Him- 
self. $1.50 net. 


One of the most romantic, picturesque and even pa- 
thetic biographies of recent years. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Thomas 
Wentworth Higgiusun. ** American 
Men of Letters Series.” $1.10 net. 


As a friend and neighbor of Longfellow, Mr. Higgin- 
son has been able to give the flavor of time and place, 
and that effect of intimacy which enables the reader to 
see the man “ in his habit as he lived.” 


Historical and Literary Essays. John 


Fiske. $4.00 net. 
Contains sketches ef Han.ilton, Madison and other 
noted leaders among the publicists of the first century. 


History of the American People, A. Wood- 
row Wilson. 5 vols. $17.50 net. 
President Woodrow Wilson has devoted the best years 
of his life to the preparation of his great work, “ A His- 
tory of the American People,” from the earliest times 
to the accession of President Theodore Roosevelt. The 
work, which is just completed, is monumental in char- 
acter and seope, and is itten in that delightfully 
flowing style which makes it read like a romance. 


History of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
George S. Goodspeed. $1.25 net. 


James Chalmers. Richard Lovett. $1.50 


net. 


James Chalmers is enrolled on the record of heroes as 
2 man of quenchless enthusiasm for the salvation of 
New Guinea’s degraded savages, at whose hands he suf- 
fered martyrdom. 


Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. Ed- 
ited by Mary Bushnell Cheney. $3.00; 
$2.25 net, $2.50 postpaid. 


Life of James Madison. Gaillard Hunt. 
$2.50 net. 

Throughout this narrative of one of our nation’s build- 
ers the reader is kept informed of the important events 
and larger tendencies, so that he sees the man in his true 
relation to his time. 


Life of James Martineau, The. James 
Drummond, 2 vois. $10.00 net. 


Letters of Daniel Webster, The. Edited 
by C. H. Van Tyne. $5.00 net. 

This is the authoritative edition of the correspondence 
of the great American orator and statesman. 
Memories of a Hundred Years. Edward 

Everett Hale. 2 vois. $5.00 net. 
a. og the most interesting biographical works of the 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. George E. Wvod- 
berry. ‘‘American Men of Letters se 


ri-s.” $110 net. 

Professor Woodberry is fitted both by temperament 
and by long training in literature to portray and inter- 
pret Hawthorne’s subtle and fascinating personality, 
and he has produced here a life of our greatest novelist 
which, it may be predicted, will take a permanent place 
both as biography and as literature. 


New France and New England. John 
Fiske. $1.65 net. 


This final volume shares with all Mr. Fiske’s work the 
sanity of his judgment and the clearness of his style. 


Philippines, The. Theodore Roosevelt and 
William H. Taft. $1.00 net. 


Two valuable papers reprinted from The Outlook—the 
first a sketch by President Roosevelt of Mr. Taft, the 
first civil governor of the romp f= and the second an 
article by Governor Taft on Vivil Government in the 
Philippifes. 

Recollections of a Long Life. An auto- 
biography. Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler. 


$1.50 net. 

Dr. Cuyler’s many years as pastor and author, his as- 
sociation wi'h great men in all lines and his vast fund 
of anecdotes make this life-story one of universal inter 
est and value. 

Robert Browning. Stopford A. Brooke. 
$1.50 net. 

In a single volume it prorene a comprehensive view 
of its subject from a highly capable source. 


For the above or any 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston or Chicago Stores 





THEOLOGICAL, MISSIONARY AND SOCIOLOGICAL 


Ancient Catholic Church, The. 
Rainy, D. D. $2.50 net. 


Shows the auther’s maoiiy grasp of the facts of his- 
tory, aud his resources of luminous exposition. 


Apostles’ Creed, The. Prof. A. C. McGif- 


tert. $1.25 net. 
A work of high value, showing patient investigation 
and high scholarship. 


Apostolic Optimism. Rev. J. H. Jowett. 
$175; $1.32 net, $1.45 postpaid. 
Evangelical in tone, and direct in its appeal to the 
conscience. 


Ascent of the Soul, The. Amory H. Brad- 
tord, D. D. $1.50 net. 
This volume shows that the newer religious think- 


ing welcomes the most careful scholarship, and fear- 
lessly appeals to the reason and moral sense. 


Battle with the Slum, The. Jacob A. Riis. 


$2.00 net. 

Mr. Riis ably treats the conditions which act upon 
home lite among the very poor; huw the wrong begin- 
ning may be prevented; the political bearing on the 
improvements that nave been made in such rapid 
stiides; how safe and decent homes cau be secured in 
the crowded tenement districts; the fight that has re- 
sulted in the establishment of peygreunds and parks; 
better public school buiidings, and their use for neigh- 
borhood purposes. 


Brooks by the Traveller's Way. J. H. 
Jowett. $1.25; 94 cts. net, $1.05 post- 
paid. 

The practical and ethical character of these exposi- 


tory addresses is as marked as their religious and devo- 
tional spirit. 


Character Building. Booker T. Washing- 


ton. $1.50 net. 

The qualities of hard practical sense, adaptation of 
means to ends, spiritual uplift and attention to details, 
which have given the author success, shine in these 
brief and helpful talks. 

Christian of To-day, The. Studies in mod- 
ero problems. George Albert Coe. 
$1.50 net. 


Continues the author’s 


yay studies applied 
to religion as presented in 


his former work on “ The 
Spiritual Life 


Citizen in His Relation to the Industrial 
Situation, One. Bishop Henry UC. Pot- 
ter. $1.00 net. 


Considers the citizen in relation to the industrial 
situation, the working man, the capitalist, the con- 
sumer, the corporation and the state. 


Culture and Restraint. Hugh Black, M. A. 
$1.50 net. 
A strong, helpful, comprehensive book, which deals 


Robert Law of Growth, The. 


Bishop Phillips 
Brooks. $1 20 net. 
Shows the marvelous insight of this Christian seer, 


| who knew the hearts uf men. 


| 
i 
| 
| 





to the whole fundamenta! principle an1 conduct of 
e. 


Death of Christ, The. James Denney. 
$1.50 ; $1.12 .e , $1 25 postpaid. 
Dr. Denney stands easily in the first rank of modern 


theologians, and his latest volume will excite wide- 
spread interest. 


| 


| 


Democracy and Social Ethics. Jane Ad-' 


dams. $1.25 net. : 

A vivid and forcible presentation of some new prob- 
lems and new lines of conduct. 
Facts and Comments. 

$1.20 net. 

A collection of the author's shorter essays, giving his 
view on some of the questions of modern life. 

Faith and Character. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, D. D. 75 cts. net. 

The simple announcement of studies in character 

building by Dr. Hillis argues one of his best efforts, for 


his chosen line of work is distinctly in the direction of 
the development of character. 


First Century Message to Twentieth Cen- 
tury Christians, A. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan. $1 25 net. 

It is only necessary to name this author to say that the 
addresses are at once profound, scholarly and immedi- 


d 
ately helpful to our lite of today. a f will stir up the 
church as well as inspire the individual. 


Help and Good Cheer. A gift-book. Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler. $1 00 net. 

The spirit and tone of these papers, in spite of Dr. 
Cuyler’s years, are as fresh and vigorous as in his ear- 
lier books, which have sold so widely and for so many 
years. 

Jesus’ Way. William DeWitt Hyde. 
$1 00 nef. 

In this brief book President Hyde attempts to show 


what Christianity was as Jesus age it to his disciples, 
when it was known simply as * the Way.” 


Later Catholic Church, The. Rev. Robert 
Rainy, D. D. $2 50 net. 


Herbert Spencer. 





Letters from Egypt and Palestine. Malt- 


bie Davenport Babcock. $1.00 net. 
The overflowing vitality of the man is felt on almost 


| every page. 


Lux Christi: An Outline Study of India. 
Caruline A, Masuu, Clocn, 50 cts. net ; 
paper, 30 cts. net. 

An extremely useful manual for popular study of tn- 
dia, its life, its religions, its history and its Christian 
missions. 

Messages of Israel’s Lawgivers, The. 
Chaies Foster Kent, $1 25 net. 


Tn the well-known series of similar books edited by 
Professors Sanders aud Kent. 


Messages of the Masters. Amory H. Brod- 
tuia, VD. D. $2.00 net. 


Missionary Principles and Practice. Rob- 
ert EK. speer. $1.50 net. 


The purpose is to set forth some of the main princi- 
ples of the mission movement on which it rests in its 
appeal at home and its work abroad, to apply these 
principles in some illustrative instances, especially to 
the conditions in China. 

Josiah 


Next Great Awakening, The. 
Strong. 75 cts.; 56 vis. uet, 65 cts. 
pustpaid. 


A reai contribution to practical, progressive religious 
thought. 


Outline of a History of. Protestant Mis- 
sions. Gustav Warneck. $2 00 net. 


The thorough knowl+dge and critical acumen which 
distinguish German scholars in other fields of study ais- 
tinguish the author inthis. Its accuracy is extraordinary. 


Philosophy of the Christian Religion, The. 
Principai Fairbairu. $3 50 vet. 


R ded as one of ‘he most, if not the most, impor- 
tant theological work of the year. 


Preaching in the New Age. A. J. Lyman, 
D. D. 75 ets. net. 


In spiritual uplift, impulse to consecration and prac- 
tical helpfulness these jectures wiil take high rank 
among our books on preaching. 


Primitive Semitic Religion To-day. Prof. 
Samuel Ives Curtiss. $2.00 net. 

A record of researches, discoveries and studies in 
Syria, Palestine and the Sinaitic Peninsula The work 
is most suggestive and illuminating to all who are inter- 
ested in the study of comparative religion. 


Progress of Dogma, The. James Orr, D. D. 
$1.75 ; $1.32 met, $1.45 postpaid. 


Quest of Happiness, The. Newell Dwight 
Hiutis, D. D. Lu press. 


Religion of a Mature Mind, The. Prof. 
George A. Coe. $1.35 net. 
The keynote of this book is its declaration that the 


heart of modern man is hungry for a fresh, original ex- 
perience of the divine. 


Representative Men of the Bible, The. 
George Ma fesen. $1.75. 

Seeks to port ay the men of the Bible who represent 
phases of humanity irrespective of place and time. 
Sermon on the Mount, The. Bevjamiu W. 

Bacon, D. D. $1.00 net. 

A popular study of the subject from the viewpoint of 
modern criticism. 
Social Salvation. Washington Gladden, 

D. D. $100 net. 


Contains wise counsels from a great-hearted, level- 
headed reformer. 


Some Ethical Phases of the Labor Ques- 
tion. Carrell D. Wright, $1.00 net. 
The collection constitutes a concrete illustration of 


the appiication of moral elements to some of the im- 
portant sociological questions of the day. 


Teacher’s Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles. F. N. Peiouvet, D. D. $150; 
$1.10 net $1 25 postpaid. 

A valuable, practical commentary. 

Theology and the Social Consciousness. 
Prot, Heury ©. King. $1.25 net. 

A thoroughgoing treatment of the profoundly inter- 
esting phenomenon, more and more insistently demand- 
ing attention, of the so-ial consciousness. 

a 

Through Science to Faith, Newman 

Sm.the, 1). D. $1.50 net. 


The keynote of the book is, “‘ We are to discover the 
methed of revelation in the nature process ftself.”’ 


other books you see reviewed or advertised address 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager 


Some of the Most Important Books of the Past Year—Continued 


FICTION AND MISCELLANY 


Books indicated by a * we recommend as 
suitabie for Sunday school libraries. 


Americans in Process. Robert A. Woods. 


$1.50 net. 


It isa book full of intimate knowledge of its subject, 


for it is based upon long and intelligent study. 


* Aunt Abby’s Neighbors. Annie Slosson | 


Trumbull. $1.00; 75 cts. net, 85 cts. 
postpaid. 


The story provokes a smile, but there is eternal seri- 
Ousuess behind it. 


Barbara Ladd. Charles G. D. Roberts. | 


$1.50; $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 


A story of the Revolution and the days that ushered 


it; yet the din of war and the clash of arms are subordin- | 


ate to the love story and the wayward, winsome hero- 
ine, fair Mistress Barbara. 


Blue Flower, The. Henry van Dyke. 
$1.50; $1.10 net, $1.20 postpaid. 
Stories of the search for happiness, told in a quaint 

language of King Arthur’s time. 

Captain Macklin. Richard Harding Davis. 
$1.50; $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 


Confessions of a Wife. Mary Adams. 
$1.50; $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 


One of the most unusual and striking pieces of writing. 


Danny. Alfred Ollivant. 
net, $1.25 postpaid. 


This new story is in a very different vein from “ Bob, 
Son of Battle,” though the dog is still the central char- 
acter. The main figures are the grim old Laird, the 
last of the “stark Heriots,’”’ his fascinating child-wife 
and Danny, “gray knight” and idol of the mistress as 
well as of the retainers. 


Diary of a Goose Girl, The. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. $100; 75 cts. net, 85 cts. 
postpaid. 

A book which in its humor and literary skill will give 
much pleasure. 


Donovan Pasha and Some People of Egypt. 


Sir Gilbert Parker. $1.50; $1.12 net, 


$1.25 postpaid. 


Fortunes of Oliver Horn, The. F. Hop. | 


kinson Smith. $1.50; $1.12 net, $1.25 

postpaid. 

Its charming character delineations, its rollicking 
snatches of youthful reminiscences and its mellow at- 
mosphere are full of warmth and life; while its char- 
acters, especially the Southern ones, find a place quickly 
in one’s heart. 


Gabriel Tolliver. Joel Chandler Harris. 
$1.50; $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 


The scene of Mr. Harris's charming romance ts laid in 
Georgia, in the troublous period of reconstruction. 


*Glengarry School Days. Ralph Connor. 
$1.25; 94 cts. net, $1.05 postpaid. 

In these stories of the schoot days of Glengarry he is at 
his best, for while dealing with younger life he must of 
necessity introduce the older folk—the minister and his 
wife, the school teacher, the old scholar whose summers 
are spent on the farm and many other fascinating per- 
sonalities, all of the woods and out of doors, and all de- 
lineated in faithful character by Ralph Connor. This 
contains the sketches recently printed in The Congrega- 
honalist. 


Intrusions of Peggy,The. Anthony Hope. 
$1.50; $1 12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 

It is a story of life today in London, dealing with the 
adventures and love affairs of a most charming, ingenu- 
ous and interesting young woman. 

Janet Ward. Margaret Sangster. $1.50; 
$1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 

A story of college life and work among the mountain 
whites. 

Kindred of the Wild, The. C. G. D. Rob- 
erts. $2.00 net. 

These stories are vital with wild life, which few see 
and fewer observe with sympathy. 

Literature and Life. William Dean How. 
ells. $2.25 net. 

In this new volume he sets forth his views on general 


subjects, mingling with them much of entertaining | 


reminiscence and comment on men and things, literary 
and otherwise. 
Little White Bird, The. J. M. Barrie. 
$1.50; $1.10 net, $1.25 postpaid. 
A tender, fanciful and poetic story. 


“My Dogs in the Northland. Egerton R. 
Young. $1.25 net; $1.40 postpaid. 
Experience with Kskimo and St. Bernard dogs, cover- 

ing years of sledge travel in the frozen wilds. Terrible 

perils, wonderful escapes and sudden emergencies mix 

with the most comical situations. 


Napoleon Jackson. Ruth McEnery Stu. 
art. $1.00; 75 cts. net, 85 cts. postpaid. 
The hero of this story,‘ The Gentleman of the Plush 
Rocker,” is unable to work because he has been *‘ marked 
for rest,” so his good-natured wife assumes the rd/e of 
provider. 


For the above or.any 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston ov Chicago Stores 


$1.50; $1.12 





| Ranson’s Folly. Richard Harding Davis. 
$1.50; $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 


Short stories by a popular writer. 


Sea Turn and Other Matters, A. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. $1.25; 94 cts. net, 
$1 05 postpaid. 

In this new collection of short stories the author’s 
fancy sweeps over many lands. There is also a very 
wide emotional range, although the characteristic mood 
of the stories is cheerful, as 1s typical of Mr. Aldrich’s 
writings. 
| Simple Life, A. Charles Wagner. $1.25; 

94 cts. net, $1.05 postpaid. 
A plea for simple needs, simple words, simple deeds. 


| Sun-dials and Roses of Yesterday. Alice 


Morse Earle. $2.00 net. 
| A-revelation of the marvels of sentiment and service 
| associated with roses and dials. 


| Tangled up in Beulah Land. “J. P. M.” 
$1.50 net. 


Contains, besides many of the characters of “ Journey 
to Nature,” Polly, who is the heroine of this delightful 
tale; an adorable damsel and in herself sufficient * rea- 
son for existence” for any book. 


Those Black Diamond Men. William F. 
| Gibbons. $1.50; $1.10 net, $1.25 post- 
paid. 

His book strikes the whole gamut of the miner’s life— 
| its hard toil, its domestic joys and sorrows, its privations, 
| roe debauchery and sin, its powers of sacrifice, its hero- 
sm. 

'Two Vanrevels, The. Booth Tarkington. 
$150; $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 

This story of Indiana life in the late Forties combines 
the virility of “ The Gentleman from Indiana” with the 
charm of * Monsieur Beaucaire.” 
| Valley of Dezision, The. Edith Wharton. 

$1.50 ; $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 

A beautiful piece of workmanship. The scene of the 

story is Italy, and the date is early in the last century. 
| Virginian, The. Owen Wistar. $1.50; 
| $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 
| Gives us a page of Wyoming history that the reader 

will not soon forget. By all odds, one of the strongest 
of recent novels. 
| Vultures, The. Henry Seton Merriman. 
| $1.50; $1.10 net, $1.25 postpaid. 
| “The Vultures ” is a tale of intrigue and plot in which 
the noble qualities of the men who are called “ Vul- 
tures ’ are evoked by the great soul of the Princess 
Wanda. 
Whaleman’s Wife, A. F. T. Bullen. 
$1.50; $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 








Winslow Plain. Sarah P. McLean Greene. 
$1 50; $1.10 net, $1 25 postpaid. 

The main interest centers in young Patience Haskell, | 
the sweetest, most womanly heroine Mrs. Greene has 
ever portrayed, in her lover, Percy Knight, and in the | 
boy, little Timmins. 


Works and Days. Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie. $1.00 net. 
Interprets the commonest things in nature and life, 


JUVENILES 


The books in this list, almost without ex- 
ception, are suitable for the modern Sunday 
school library. 


Behind the Line. Ralph Henry Barbour. 
$1.20 net, 
A story of school and football. 

Book of Joyous Children, The. 
Whitcumb Riley. $1 20 net. 


The sweetness, grace, laughter and tenderness of his 
well-known poems are found to the full in this collec- 
tion, every poem of which is new. 


Boys of Bunker Academy. William 0. 
Stoddard. $1.00 net. 

A bright, entertaining sketch of life at a boys’ board- 
ing school, telling of pranks and plays, of fun and frolic, 
of sports and games and good times generally. 
Captured Santa Claus, A. Thomas Nel- 

son Page. 75 cts.; 56 cts. net, 65 cts. 

postpaid. 

This charming child story is presented specially as a 
holiday book. 

Champion, The. Charles Egbert Crad- 


dock. $1.20 net. 
A story for boys, with an intensity of interest and an 
abundauce of incident. 


Cruise of the Dazzler, The. Jack London. 
$1.00 net. 


A boy runs away to sea, and wishes he had not; he 
finds, however, a good friend, A true sea story, with 
the dash of waves and the creak of timbers. 


Dogtown. Mabel Osgood Wright. $1.50 
net. 


James 





A book for all dog-lovers, and will interest their friends 
both old and young. Contains some chapters of the an 
nals of the * Waddles” fawily, introduced in sume of | 
her previous stories, | 


Emmy Lou: Her Book and Heart. Mrs. 
George Madden Martin. $1.50; $1.12 
net, $1.25 postpaid. 

In these stories Mrs. Martin has done two very notable 
things. First, she has created the most lovable little 
girl in contemporary fiction. Secondly, she has drawn 
the first faithful and sympathetic picture of American 
public school life. 


Five Little Peppers Abroad. 
Sidney. $1.10 net. 
Margaret Sidney in this volume goes back to the time 
soon after the Peppers left the Little Brown House, 
when Kings and Peppers went abroad together. 


Indian Boyhood. Charles A. Eastman. 


$1 60 net. 

The book is splendid reading for boys; it has also a 
real and large value for students of folklore and for 
race character. Some of the legends have a true, poetic 
charm. The author is an Indian. 


In the Days of Queen Elizabeth. Eva 
March Tappan, Ph.D. 80 cts. net. 


The third volume of the “ Makers of England Series.” 
The story of the early life of Queen Elizabeth leading 
on to her achievements as a mouarch, and the glories of 
her age; is of equal interest with her preceding books, 


In Time with the Stars. Thomas K. 


Beecher. 75 cts. net. 

These parables constituted one of the characteristic 
features of Dr. Beecher’s remarkable ministry. His 
cheer and wit flash through these rare gems, and they 
will be prized by all as classics. 


Just So Stories. Rudyard Kipling. $1 20 
net, : 

These tales are as original and strike as new a vein for 
the younger generation as the “Jungle Books” Like 
those famous collections, too, they appeal almost as 
strongly to the grown-ups. 

Little Captive Lad, A. Beulah Marie Dix. 
$1.50; $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 

The story is of the Cromwellian times and of the son 
of a cavalier. 

Little Miss Oddity. Amy E. Blanchard. 


80 cts. net. 

Having no companions but her brother, she makes 
playmates of her few plants and flowers. Human friends 
come soon, however, and at last she goes to live In the 
country, surrounded by the plants and flowers she loves 
so weil, 

Loyal Lass, A. Amy E. Blanchard. 
$1.50; $1.12 net, $1.25 postpaid. 

A story of the divisfon of sympathy between father 
and son during the Niagara campaign of 1814. A little 
love theme runoing through the book adds to the en- 
joyment of the reader. 

Madge—A Girl in Earnest. 

Smith. $1.00 net. 

Scorning the patronage of an aristocratic relative, she 
takes upon her strong young shoulders the problem of 
carrying along the family In an independent manner. 
Her bravely won success, in spite of the lions in her 
path, not the least of which was the fear of social disfa- 
vor felt by some of her family, forms an inspiring tale. 


Miss Muffet’s Christmas Party. Samuel 

M. Crothers. 85 cts, net. 

_ A gathering of all the favorite heroes and heroines of 

juvenile literature into a story of Irresistible attractions. 

it shows a quick sympathy with children’s minds, and a 

rare capacity for sharing their fancies. 

Nathalie’s Chum. Anna Chapin Ray. 
$1.20 net. 

A new volume in the * Teddy Series.”” The McAlister 
clan play subordinate parts in the story, and one of 
them, Phebe’s son, divides with Nathalie’s brother the 
right to the title rd/e of “ Nathalie’s Chum.” 
Pickett’s Gap. Homer Greene. $1.50; 

$1.12 net, $1 25 postpaid. 

The underlying purpose of the story is to depict the 
final triumph of conscience over personal fear, and of 
paternal affection over the power of selfish pride. 


“Play Away!” Willis Boyd Allen. 75 


cts. net. 
A story of the Boston Fire Department. 


Treasure of the Incas, The. G. A. Henty. 
$1.20 net. 

A tale of adventure in Peru. 

Uncrowned Queen, An. Mrs. Bernie Bab- 
cock, 75 cts. net. 

A very princess among women, Miss Willard will ever 
remain an ideal woman in the minds and hearts of the 
women of two continents. Mrs. Babcock has written 
her life in a story form for young people. 

Unto the End. ‘‘Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. 
Alden). $1.50; $1.12 net, $1.25 post- 
paid. 

The author gives her usual contrast between saints 
and sinners, and properly rewards the saint. 

What Girls Can Make and Do. Lina and 
Adelina B. Beard. $1.60 net. 

A large and admirable collection of entirely new and 
original indoor and outdoor pastimes for American 
girls, fully and interestingly described. 

With Kitchener in the Soudan. G. A. 
Henty. $1.20 net, 

A story of Atbara and Omdurman. 

With the British Legion. G. A. Henty. 
$1 20 
A story of the Carlist uprising of 1856 


Margaret 


S. Jennie 


other books you see reviewed or advertised address 


J. H. 


Manager 


TEWKSBURY, Basin 
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A Baby’s Laugh 
springs from perfect comfort. There is no chafing 
nor smarting of the tenderest skin after a bath with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Mild, pure, soothing. Peculiarly adapted to the 
delicate skin of a child. Leaves it velvet smooth, 
sweet, fresh and clean. 25 a bas all dealers. 


Our bookle jal-size if Se 1 Facial 

Spe cial Offer ; ethan Ma givegepieng 4 sage for et 
and mplea of aeers Pate | Powder ani Dental 

Ad + Daet “bl, 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


CHINA ROOM 


Christmas Tables Now Ready 


1.00 


Jars and Pedesta!s, Vases, Bowls, Trays, Cameo Panels, 
Plaster Fgures and Busts, Bon Bons, Hair Receivers, etc. 


rok: FOC 


Plaster Figures and Busts, Cigar Jars, Cameo Medallions, 
Sugars and Creams, Trays, Beer Mugs, etc. 


ron UC 


Vases, Pictures, Plates, Trays, Candlesticks, Beer Mugs, 
Jars and Pedestals, ete. 


FOR 25C 


Jars and Pedestals, Boxes, Trays, Match-Holders, Plates, 


Vases, Ping Pong Novelties, etc. 


R.HLSTEARNS & CO. 





BOSTON 


WuHy? 


Are Housekeepers offered other 
Brands, with the remark: 


“ Just as good as FERRIS”? 











i od 


The FERRIS GOODS have led the van 
for years, therefore, they are used as the 


STANDARD OF COMPARISON. 
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A_NEW STYLE 


ESTEY 


Send Postal for description, price, terms, etc. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
180 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


97 Fifth Ave., New York III6 Olive Street, St. Louis 
III8 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia | 93 Peachtree Street, Atlanta 


FACTORIES, .. . BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





